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Reporr of Atexanprer Reperave, Esq., O.B, Her 9 - 


Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops, 
for the year ended 31st October 1879. 


Home Office, Whitehail, 
Sir, 31st December 1879. 


I HAVE the honour to submit to you in this report 


upon the administration of the Factory Act, 1878, a general 
summary of the more prominent subjects and matters which 
have arisen or have come under the special observations of 
my several colleagues in the Department and myself, and 
which I trust will be deemed of sufficient interest to be 


reported upon and discussed. 


State of Trade. 


If this Report had been commenced three months éarlier 
than the 1st December, I should have had to present a very 
different picture of the state of trade throughout the 
country than I am happily able to do at the present time. 

It is painful to attempt to realize from constant communi- 
cations from the manufacturing districts of the want of 
employment, the extent to which that want has been felt. 
The depression which commenced some two or three years ago 
increased almost daily. Factories first began to run short 
time ; then to close entirely. Establishments, large and small, 
were alike affected. Cotton, iron, mineral, and every kind 
of industry has suffered to an extent and for a continuance 
hitherto unexampled. 

‘Taking Manchester as a great manufacturing centre, the 
nucleus of a vast variety of occupations, I would lay before 
you a generalized statement of what has existed up to 
within a very few weeks. 

Mr. Coles, H.M. Superintending Inspector, having the 
supervision of the inspectorships of the greater portion of 
Lancashire, of Cheshire, North Wales, and of the whole of 
Ireland, reports as follows as to the cotton industry of 
Lancashire :— | 

“ As regards the cotton trade, I have been officially connected 
with Lancashire for now nearly 25 years, and have seen many 
depressions in the trade, but none like the’ present. On former 
occasions when bad trade has come, the causes have been well 


known, and the end patiently waited for; but for the last two_ 
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years or so there has been no silver lining to the cloud, and things 
have gone on from bad to worse. | 

“ The causes of all this misfortune are no doubt to be attributed 
to a series of unfortunate events, famines abroad, foreign wars, 
and the consequent shutting up of some of our best markets and 
last, though not least, that speculative mania which, a few years 
ago, in one district alone caused some 50 or so new cotton spinning 
mills to be erected, and set to work millions of additional spindles, 
when there was no such development of the cotton trade 
expected as to warrant this increase. 

“Look at the result of all this, as given in the subjoined 
extract from the ‘Oldham Chronicle’ of the 18th October, and 
see what this reckless speculation has come to. 


“*LOCAL COMMERCIAL NEWS. 


“<The following are the latest terms on which share business 
has been transacted. We append the dividends for the past quarter 
declared by the various companies. ‘Those concerns marked 
with an asterisk (*) have not yet been filled with machinery. 
p Premium, d Discount. 


“¢ Cotton Spinning, Manufacturing, and other Companies. 
Oldham and District. 


Name of Co. Shares. Paid on. Price. Div. 


Abbey - ee en £4 0 0. 65/0to 70/0d nil 
Albert - ae ee «2 215 0 36/0,, 38/0d 34 
Alliance - 2 S8O9"O 1610 O 160/0,, 170/0d_ nil 
Bankside - =A SIRO 310 0 57/0,, 60/0d nil 
Belgian = - Rh GLa) 3) OF 0.5; 40/05, AOass 

Borough - mee 3. 0. 0, . 30/0,,. 32/00 al 
Boundary - bi, ad tek) 4.17.6 .~69/0.,, 21/0 da na 
Broadway - eR Sek 415 0  80/0,, 85/0d nil 
Brookbottom - 6 O 3. D--0. - 65/0, Soj0 a ae 
Butler Green - 25 O 25 0 0 95/0,, 100/0d 5 

Cambridge - - 5 0 312 6 50/0, 52/0d nil 
Central - - 6&0 3 0-0 °23/055° 25/0 aie 
Coldhurst - -~ 5 0 410 0. 57/0, 59/0d- nil 
Commercial At 3. 0: O- 47/05. 49/O2tgaal 
Croft Bank ae 215 0 49/0, 51/0d nil 
Crompton - - 5 0 4 7 6  48/0,, 46/0d nil 
Equitable - - 5 O 5 0 0. 80/0, 84/0d nil 
Gladstone - -- ps0 4 0-0 65/0 ,, {0/0'a@ jm 
Glodwick - — oOo WW > 0 0 70/0 ,,- 12/0 am 
Greenacres - ath ag ae 5 0 0 58/0,, 60/0d nil 
Green Lane (old)- 50 0 50 0 O 60/0to 80/0p 10 

5 (new) - 50 O 1 0.0 par Oz 

Grinishaw Lane - 100 0O 602 OO par 10 
Grosvenor - = 85 AG 210 0 43/0 to 46/0d nil 
Guide Bridge - 5 0 215 0 31/0, 33/0d nil 
Harper Twist - 65 O 310 0 338/0,, 35/0d_ nil 
Hathershaw ahi 915. SO 4 0 0 56/0,, 58/0d nil 
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Name of Co. Shares. Paid on. Price. Div. 
Henshaw Street - 5 O 415 0 71/0,, 75/0d_ nil 
Hey - - 214 52:60 3 0 0 33/0,, 385/0d nil 
‘Higginshaw sig & &O 410 O - 64/0,, 67/0d nil 
Hollinwood - - 5 0 2:40.,.0,, (35/0),5:°34/0.de nil 
Honeywell - Ho oh oc@ 5 0 0 60/0,, 52/0d nil 
Hope - - Se ea) 315 0 62/0,, 65/0d nil 
Industry  - 21a; ae 0 5. OO; - 90/0. ,.:':92/0ad © nil 
Junction - - 100 O 50 0° 0. 80/0,, 90/0d..5 
Lancashire - sere 5 0 4, -0' 0" 66/05) 69/0) @, gad 
Lansdowne - =r AO 2°53 0 3137/0, 40/0-d oun 
Lees Union = -10°..6 7° 0 = 0¢-115/0:,, 120/0-d- aa. 
Livingstone a LASS O 2° O 0% 81/0... 33/0 ad. nike 
Longfield - = ony 5° O 0° 70/0, -74/0.d— nil 
Lower Moor sp 5. 0 315 0 68/0, 60/0d nil 
Lime - - - 20 0 16 0 9 100/0,, 120/0d nil 
Melbourne - - 150 0 150 0 O par i) 
Mid. & T’ge (old) 10 O 10 0 0 68/0to 70/0d nil 

% (new) 6 O 5 +0 .0:;,.50/0 ;, 05/04. nil 
Milnrow - ay 5 3.0 dO O. -GS/0,5: EO/O Ld ene 
Moorfield - Seen. 0 315 0 36/0, 38/0d nil 
Moss Lane - -- 10 0 oO; On uoO/0.,. 4a (ede 
Mossley - ie oO 5402054 60/0, 10/0: dat 
New Earth - ote 0) 3°10 <0. 68/05; -T0/0.d ial 
Newton Moor - 650 O 50° Ox. Oi 90/0:,,2100/0 de. 2 
North Moor sutra. O 4 0 0 48/0, 50/0d nil 
Ck Eo heels G-- Onis 040%, G00 5 62/0a ae 
Oldham Twist - 20 0 20. 05. 0.42" 90/0, ,; A000 Oca anak 
Park & Sandy - 5 0 38 5 0 48/0, 45/0d nil 
Parkside - 2 315.0 3 0 0 44/0,, 46/0d_ nil 
Phoenix - Sie 2081-0 ds,0 0... 40/0-55 420s = oa 
Prince of Wales - 5 O 4 0:70) 45/05, 48 hh. at 
Quick Edge at Ot O 4 5 0 70/0,, 75/0d_ nil 
Ridgefield - a 400.0 415° 0. 65/0 ,,. 20/0-d._ nal 
Pee des ne BY OB (0% Ory, SO/Oign 89h agave 
Repipties) =. eS ON, 2 10), 05... 21 / Oita 
Smallbrook aot LOR O 3 15, 02, 51/0... 58/0 dm 
Sun Mill - Oa cad | 6.050, 80/0 ;,.. 02/4 ruil 
Sar. cit os ~ian 20a 000) by ae Bet OW, 30/03 lab Opal a Auk 
ee a, ic, be” Ont 2 GB Osi 0g. 86/055 28 Orde am 
Shiloh - eon O 2. 10% Or. 230%, OL nS 
Sealey 9 -- = G0, 14.0, 0, 68/0... 700-4 nil 
Stock Lane - = uO 2. Oy 0) 8/0,, 10/0d_ nil 
Swan - - - oO 4° 5 0 57/0 ,,. 60/0 @ a= 
Thornham - mr eo @ 3° 52-0) ° 53/045: SSO eae 
ones Vale \.-2.> 6 O- of 2.15. 0.1 0/Qum oh O Gas 
United - SS 3 0.0 82/0, 34/04 nil 
Werneth = - i531, Rae 2 17: Ge a6)Oag 0S nd. 4 
West End - ni, |, 10, O 5. O05) 69/0, Ord «mal 
Westwood _ - Fie <0. 0 3,10) -06.-20/0 J, 22/0 d.~ ak 
Windsor - aa) oO 210 0 30/0,, 33/0d nil 
Woodstock - - 5 O 410 0 70/0, 75/0d nil 
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“T can see no remedy for this at present, except that all 
engaged in the cotton trade should limit the production as much 
as possible and wait for better times, and [ am glad to see that 
this is now being done. The Limited Liability Association of 
Oldham state that at the end of the week ended 11th inst. they 
find six and a half millions of spindles stopped altogether, or on 
short time. 

“ The results of this, in establishing a better margin between 
the prices of the raw material and of yarn, are said so far to have 
been beneficial.” 


H.M. Inspector Mr. Bignold, having charge of the large 
textile district between Manchester and Stockport, speak- 
ing of the cotton trade, reports :— 


“In Stockport the depression has been very intense, the cot- 
ton mills being generally old buildings and ill adapted for modern 
machinery, and it is not probable that these mills, which are 
now for the most part standing, will ever be started again. It 
is estimated that two-fifths of the spindles running in 1877 in 
the borough are now standing, and that 5,009 less persons are 
employed in the cotton industry. Some relief has been found 
in the development of the felt hat trade; it is likely to continue 
in Stockport and district. If the cotton industry is to revive 
in Lancashire, it must offer more attraction to capital and en- 
terprisethan is now the case. With the exception of a few 
special branches, I do not hesitate to say that no profit has re- 
sulted from the spinning of cotton yarn during the last six 
months, and in many cases a serious loss. Amongst other causes, 
one undoubtedly is the curtailment of the daily period of labour 
and the inevease in the cost of production resulting therefrom ; 
the measure of this increase was recently tested in a neighbour- 
ing cotton town, where the cotton operatives having struck 
against the last 5°/, reduction of their wages, the Mayor himself, 
a mill-owner, stated that if the hands would petition Parliament 
to restore the 30 minutes daily work as before 1875, the masters 
would abandon the proposed 5°/, reduction in wages. The strike 
was ended hy the acceptance of the reduction, but the idea is 
no doubt lodged in the ‘ operative mind’ that the 30 minutes re- 
duction in their daily period of work means 5°/, off their weekly 
earnings; and I believe that before long there will be a general 
concensus of opinion in favour of returning to the working hours 
of the Ten Hour Bill, at any rate so far as adult females are 
concerned.” : 


Referring to the silk trade, Mr. Bignold states :-— 


“In Macclesfield the chronic depression which has so long 
prevailed has become more severe and has resulted in an exten- 
sive emigration of silk weavers. I am informed by the emigration 
agent, that since July 400 silk weavers have left Macclesfield 
for Patteson City in New Jersey, and that the tide of emigration 
is still flowing at the rate of 25 weekly; the accounts sent to 
friends at home report steady employment and higher wages, the 
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hours of work averaging 64 per week. Both the throwing and 
manufacturing branches of the silk industry are extensively 
carried on at Patteson, which was formerly a cotton manufactur- 
‘ing town, but is now entirely employed in silk; it is about 
20 miles from New York, and contains 40,000 inhabitants. The 
silk used is chiefly Japanese, and comes via San Francisco to 
Patteson, and the quality of the goods produced is excellent. 
The effect of this emigration in Macclesfield has been seen in 
the entire closing of a large number of the small concerns.” 


In a subsequent communication from Mr. Bignold, he 
desires to state further, referring to the hours worked in 
the silk factories at Patteson, he has been informed— 


“That the normal hours were reduced this year from 64 per 
week to 60; but that for the last three months there has been 
extraordinary activity in the silk trade, and that all the mills are 
now working from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., less two hours for meals. 

“‘ When they work the normal hours, 60 per week, there are 
only two spells of daily work, beginning at 7 a.m. with break- 
fast taken, and working till 12.30 p.m., and again from 1.30 p.m. 
to 6.80 or 7 p.m. Those that work till 7 p.m. stop at 2 p.m. on 
Saturdays; those that work till 6.30 p.m. daily work till 4 p.m. 
on Saturdays. 

‘There appears to be no restriction at all by the Government 
on factory labour in the United States.” 


H.M. Inspector Mr. Meade-King, who has charge of the 
whole of Manchester, referring to the reports in the public 
papers of the improvement in trade, says :-— 


“JT am able to add my testimony (which I unreservedly offer) 
to the current reports of a decided and general improvement, 
which bids fair, so far as I am able to judge, to be permanent. 

“One of the most favourable symptoms which I have observed 
in my daily rounds is the steady decrease—amounting in some 
cases to an absolute clearance—of the enormous stocks of manu- 
factured goods which have been accumulated in our large factories 
and warehouses during the last three or four years.” 


H.M. Inspector Mr. Hoare, whose district comprises 
Salford, Pendleton, Middleton, and Oldham, says: 


“The trades carried on in it are the manufacture of cotton, 
wool, flax, hemp, silk, paper, machinery, rope, smallware, and 
bricks; the bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing of cotton 
goods, extensive building and wood sawing works, some fustian 
cutting, and a variety of small trades. ay a+ 

“ Oldham, the heart of the cotton trade, is in my district. 

“In writing of the state of trade I can only repeat the oft 
told tale of depression, which is but too apparent from one end 
of my district to the other; and although at this moment there 
appears to be a break in the surrounding darkness, manufacturers 
decline to believe in it as a permanent improvement, fearing it 
may arise from speculation and prove only a false inflation. 
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“ Cotton.—The difficulties of this trade are further increased 
by the short supply of the raw material; to meet this new 
difficulty a large proportion of the manufacturers of Oldham 
and the neighbourhood have agreed to run their mills short 
time. This course is proving very beneficial, and has been 
carried out during the past six weeks with far more unanimity 
than was at first expected ; it will be continued for another two 
weeks, if not for longer. 

“ At the present time everything possible is done to reduce 
the cost of production, by large reduction in wages, by using 
the most modern machinery, and running it ata high rate of speed, 
in some cases for a few minutes into the meal hours, and by 
great attention on the part of the operatives; but all appears in 
vain, for of 60 to 70 limited companies in Oldham, carried on 
with the strictest regard to economy, very few are able to make 
sufficient profit to pay interest on their loan capital. 

“This loan capital, forming from one-third to one-half of the 
subscribed capital, borrowed at from 5d to 6 per cent., is proving 
a millstone to many of the companies. 

“Many cotton mills are entirely closed, some of them belonging 
to firms of old standing; others have been stopped for weeks 
together; and others again have been worked short time for 
many months. 

“ Wages.—Very considerable reductions have been made in 
wages, the most marked are those of the Oldham operatives who 
have been four times reduced 5 per cent., viz., October 1877, 
June 1878, November 1878, and October 1879. The second 
reduction led to an extensive strike, but the operatives found 
resistance useless and submitted. ‘The wheelwrights have just 
taken the bull by the horns, and decided to increase their hours 
of work from 54 per week to 564 hours. 

“ Flax.—A. slight improvement took place in this trade a few 
weeks since, but it has not been maintained; the mills are 
running full time, but a great deal of their machinery is standing 
idle. 

*“ Wool and Silk.—These trades are equally bad with the 
cotton, the silk is even worse; a silk-finisher of 40 years’ standing 
tells me he never knew it so bad. In the town of Middleton, 
where the weaving of piece silk in the cottages was so general 
a few years ago, one may go through most of the streets without 
hearing the clack of a single shuttle. 

“ Machinery.—The largest works have only from one-third to 
one-half of their workpeople at work, and are generally employed 
on foreign orders; the smaller ones are apparently rather busier 
than they were six months ago. 

“ Paper.—In this trade there is a considerable amount of 
machinery standing idle. In my district the paper manufacture 
consists of news and packing paper. 

** Building —This trade has been seriously depressed, and 
several large failures have taken place in consequence. After 
the staple trade of the district became bad, some heavy specula- 
tion took place in the building and selling of cottage property, 
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run up in the flimsiest way, commonly known in Lancashire as 
‘jerry’ built. Much of this and other property has lately been 
put up for sale by auction without provoking one single bid; 
_ since the joiners’ strike crippled the trade it has gone from bad 
to worse. Bricks which were selling as high as 30s. a thousand 
in 1877 may now be had for 17s. 6d. In the large number of 
brickfields in my district I do not believe that one-half of the 
number of bricks made in 1876 have been made this season, 
neither has one single additional brick-making machine been 
erected, and some of those already up are idle.” 


H.M. Inspector Mr. Cullen, whose district embraces both 
woollen and worsted factories, has a much more favourable 
view to present of the past state of those industries. He 
says :— . 


“Jt is agreeable to have to report that in this neighbourhood, 
and especially in the Huddersfield portion of it,* the depression 
which has extended, not only over Great Britain, but over the. 
civilised world, has not been so severely felt in its effects. 

“The sub-division under my charge comprises Halifax, 
Huddersfield, and their environs, a district just 20 miles long 
by 10 in its broadest part. 

“During the severe winter of 1878-9, lasting from November 
to near May, there was a great deal of poverty and distress ; 
but as far as I could hear and judge, the really severe sufferers 
were quarry-men (of whom there are large numbers), and other 
out-door labourers whose work was completely suspended by 
the frost and snow. 

“Times were no doubt hard enough with employers and 
employed in the staple trades. Profits were little or nothing ; 
and shortened hours showed that with difficulty the hands were 
provided with something to earn. Failures there have been of 
course among firms of weak foundation, but that they were 
comparatively few under an exceptionally searching ordeal seems 
fairly to show that although in this part of Yorkshire there may 
not be the instances of enormous commercial wealth to be found 
elsewhere, yet that a sound business is carried on by men of 
prudence and substance. It would be unfair not to add an 
evidence that the same thrift and foresight characterizes the 
employed.f 

“J have not the statistics respecting Halifax, but can quote 
from ‘ The Huddersfield Chronicle’ to the effect that the Savings 








* Note.—There is very significant evidence that manufacturers, at least in 
this district, do not despair of the future, in the fact that a very influential 
movement is on foot for procuring a return to the sixty hours week’s work 
in textile as in non-textile factories, and in workshops. 

+ Note.—-Of the same district, Mr. Holmes, H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
writes in his General Report for 1878: “The people are hardy, industrious, 
“ enterprising, and shrewd, and know how to turn to good account whatever 
“ natural advantages the country possesses. ‘There is much prosperity and 
‘ little actual poverty. Since I came to the district I have seen tens of 
“ thousands of children, but never a single barefooted child.” 
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Banks of the latter town hold nearly as much put by for a rainy 
day as those of Leeds with four times the population. 

“ A change of great importance deserves to be recorded. ~The 
successful introduction, after many years of failure, of machinery 
in connection with steam power for cutting the raised pile of fustians, 
&c., which I had the pleasure of bringing under your personal 
notice, at Messrs. Lockwood and Keighley’s, Huddersfield, an in- 
vention which, if it proves as practical as it promises, will in time 
extinguish a handicraft so unhealthy and objectionable as to have 
called for special legislation and restrictions.” 


In a resumé of the woollen industry of this district, the 
Huddersfield Chronicle points out some new features which 
are engaging the attention of the enterprising manufacturers 
of that locality, and it is most satisfactory to see how readily 
fresh adaptations are made to meet new demands and new 
fashions. | 


“A new feature in this trade has sprung up during the last 16 
months in the shape of an elastic cloth, to which the name of 
stockingette has been given. It is limited to a stripe like the 
ordinary stocking, and is knitted in a loom like the stocking 
loom. ‘The finer qualities are beautifully soft to the touch, even 
more so than the finest worsteds. ‘They have a very attractive 
appearance, and are very comfortable to wear. They are used 
for suitings—it is said that the Prince of Wales has ordered one— 
and are expected to be used for summer overcoatings, The 
demand for stockingettes for the home trade has been larger than 
the supply. They have not yet found their way to any large 
extent into the United States or continental markets, but they 
are expected to become very popular there. They are said to 
wear well. Blacks, blues, and medium shades are the chief 
colours, and there will be little change in colour or fashion for 
the coming season. Machines are being ordered by the makers 
of lower class stuffs, and a cheap variety will no doubt be soon 
offered in the market. 

“Hor autumn consumption there was a large demand for similar 
goods in black with ‘Hlysian backs’ for the home and con- 
tinental, and of the latter principally for the French markets, at 
prices ranging from 38s. 3d. to 3s. 9d. per yard. The demand 
which has principally occupied manufacturers’ attention has been 
for imitation sealskins, which have been selling at prices varying 
from 7s. 6d. to 45s. per yard, the better qualities of which are so 
artistically got up that purchasers have experienced difficulty in 
discerning between the real and the manufactured article. So 
great, indeed, has been the rage for this class of goods that both 
at home and in France the manufacturers have not been able to 
cope with it, and the season, which usually closes in the first week 
of November, has continued until the middle of December. ‘The 
prospeets for the sale of this article during next year are very 
good. The only drawback to the trade—and it is of a serious 
nature—has been in the unprecedented rise in the price of the 
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raw material, some qualities of which have gone up as much ag 
15 or 25 per cent. over the prices ranging during the early part 
of the year. Canada has hitherto been a large purchaser of this 
class of English manufactured articles, but the effect of increased 
tariffs levied upon importations into the Dominion has been to 
practically close that market. Another feature in this business 
has been the demand for the article known as black and coloured 
lynx, used in the covering of ladies’ hats. It is quite a new 
article, and its price being within the reach of the million, large 
orders are expected for the coming year, especially for the 
continental trade. The scarlet fez in the Turkish provinces 
having given place to a head gear made of black astracan, very 
fair markets have been found for this class of cloth in Eastern 
Europe, and especially in Constantinople and the Levant. The 
manufacture of mattelasse cloths, which last year was an important 
item in the district, has been almost entirely superseded by the 
imitation sealskins and furs.” | 


The iron and other trades in the north of England are 
thus reported upon by H.M. Inspector Sir W. Chaytor : 


‘‘T am sorry to say in my district the various trades have been 
in a very depressed condition for a considerable time, but within 
the last month or so both the iron trade and chemical trade have 
improved. About the end of September almost half the blast 
furnaces were out of blast, numbers of the rolling mills standing, 
and had done so for years. Most of the trades of this district 
are dependent on the coal and iron trade. Shipyards are not very 
busy, though some have recently got orders which will keep them 
going for some mouths. ‘The chemical trade has improved, but 
glass works are working very short time. Potteries are also very 
slack, and the same may be said of many of the engineers and 
iron founders.” 


My. Coles gives the following cheermg account of the 
iron trade in Lancashire : 


‘‘ During the last month or so the iron trade has wonderfully. 
improved, owing to the now well-established trade revival in 
the United States, and the increasing demand on American 
account, which has been much greater than the most sanguine 
anticipated. 

“ Ata large rolling mill which I visited on the 7th inst., I was 
informed that they had orders which would last over Christmas. 
I extract the following cheering account from the “ Colliery 
Guardian ” of the 3rd of this month (Oct.) 


‘¢ North Lancashire and Cumberland. 


“ (From our correspondent at Barrow-in-Furness. ) 


“ Thursday, October 2.—The iron trade of this district shows 
sions of further improvement. The demand on American accoun 
has improved to a considerable extent, and the continental orders 
in hand have been supplemented by many specifications requiring 
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attention before the close of the Baltic, and others intended for 
delivery in the early part of next year. It is next to impossible 
to place orders for immediate attention, as makers have entered 
into engagements for delivery which it will require all the iron 
they can make to fulfil, There are only nine furnaces in the 
district out of blast, and one or two of these are undergoing 
repair. The output of iron is greater than at any previous period, 
although there have often been more furnaces in blast, because | 
the furnaces in many instances have been enlarged and increased 
in capacity and in their power of production. The value of iron 
has advanced during the past two months to the extent of fully 
7s. 6d. per ton. Sales have been made since our last report at 
57s. 6d. per ton at makers’ works, and in one instance a large 
consignment of Bessemer of all qualities has changed hands at 
59s. per ton. The rumour is prevalent that one firm has sold 
1,000 tons of Bessemer for early delivery at 60s. per ton, but 
this wants confirmation. ‘There is no doubt, however, that there 
is an upward tendency in prices, and it is not improbable that 
before the close of the present month, from the disposition evinced 
by buyers to place orders, that prices will be further increased. 
The steel trade is very largely employed, and there is an output 
of metal almost twice as great as at any previous time. Iron 
shipbuilders are more busily employed, having booked one or two 
new orders lately. Iron ore is firmer in tone, as the demand has 
within the past few weeks materially improved. The engineering 
and ironfounding trades are better furnished with orders. The 
coal trade is in a better position, there being an improvement 
in demand corresponding with that for iron and steel, but prices, 
though firmer, have not moved.” 


H.M. Inspector Mr. Mostyn reports that there is a decided 
improvement in the South Wales District ; a sudden rise in 
the price of tin has given a great impetus to the tinplate 
trade, and the lighting up the fires at the Cyfartha Works, 
which had been closed by the late Mr. Crawshay five years 
since, will be the means of changing the desolate aspect of 
the valley to a scene of cheerfulness and content. 

The trades of the Midland Counties which are occupied 
with the manufacture of metal have their centre in 
Birmingham, and the reports I have received from H.M. 
Inspectors contain much that is interesting as coming under 
their cognizance in their daily contact and communications 
with all classes of persons. The textile industries have 
been reported upon by Inspectors for the last forty-five years ; 
but our introduction to other and important industries is of 
a recent date, and I am desirous of submitting to you some 
of the district reports made to me. 


H.M. Superintending Inspector Mr. Oram, having the 
supervision of the Inspectorships of the Midland Counties, 
has forwarded to me.the following statement, published on the 
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13th November, of the condition of the blast furnaces of 
the United Kingdom, from Rilands Iron Trade Circular :— 








Built. In Blast. 
ENGLAND. 1878. 1879. 1878, 1879. 
Cumberland - Zirh ces 53 vA 31 
Derbyshire - - 55 53 38 31 
Durham - “4 4462, 61 23 18 
Gloucestershire - - 9 9 2 2 
Hampshire - - - 1 i . 0 0 
Lincolnshire - >, =a5k 2. 11 13 
Laneashire - - - 60 52 30 36 
Northamptonshire im 20 23 15 14 
Northumberland - - 4 4 i 1 
Staffordshire, South - 147 148 55 35 
Staffordshire, North - 85 40 24 23 
Somersetshire - - - 1 1 0 0 
Shropshire - Sere: 24 11 ve 
Wiltshire - - 7 “i! 2 2 
Yorkshire, West hone - 48 44 29 23 
Yorkshire, North Riding 5 oo 100 76 “1 
Total for England - 640 641 344 307 
W ALES. 

North - - of LE tt 3 
South - - - 1465 148 57 54 
Total for Wales - 156 159 60 56 
ScorTLAaND - 152 151 95 95 
Grand total - 948 951 499 458 
Increase in the number built - = - : : 3 
Decrease in ths number in blast - - 2 4] 
Furnaces being got ready; to starf as soon as ready - 18 
New furnaces being built - - - - 2 5 


And Mr. Oram has furnished me with the following 
account in detail, copied from the Birmingham Daily Post 
of the 27th November, of the satisfactory improvement then 
making its mark :— 


“The iron market continues to increase in firmness. Nearly 
everything offered was dearer to-day than a week ago. Tredegar 
pigs, which were 75s. last week, are 80s. this; and Barrow 
hematite, of which the quotation had been 80s., without the 
intention of doing business, was worth a further 5s., but the 
iron is really not quoted, and it is the desire of the company not 
to sell. The rapidity with which high class foreign iron has 
advanced is leading to extensive preparations for the blowing in 
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of more furnaces in this district. Messrs. Addenbrooke are 
preparing one furnace at Darlaston; the Willenhall Company 
two, one in December and one in January; the Tame Iron 
Company another, making two at Bilston; Messrs. Turley 
another, making two at “Tipton ; Messrs. Matthews one, at 
Coroyn’s Hall; Messrs. Holeroft one, at Brierley Hill; the 
Willingsworth Iron Company one, at Wednesbury; Messrs. 
Firmstone one, at Crookhay, and another after Christmas ; 
Messrs. Onions one, at Dudley Port. Later on Messrs. Thomas 
will have one going at Bloxwich; Messrs. Williams another, 
making three at Parkfield ; and Mr, Alfred Hickman is vetting 
out the foundation for a fourth furnace at Spring Vale. Messrs. 
Sparrow, of Millfields, are preparing a second furnace that they 
may repair the one blowing; and on the Shropshire side the 
Lilleshall Company are getting another furnace ready with as 
little delay as practicable. Most pig firms have applications 
which they cannot comply with, customers requiring lots to 
complete mixtures. Spring Vale pigs were quoted at 60s. and 
80s. respectively, long weight, but without a desire to do business. 
For singles, which last week were quoted at £8 10s., £9 was to- 
day sought. Practically, makers of rolled and also crude iron 
had closed their books. The only transactions were here and 
there a scale of 250 tons of pigs.” 

Birmingham is divided into two districts under H.M. 
Inspectors Mr. Johnston and Mr. Bowling. Mr. Johnston’s 
report embraces several subjects, and from it I quote the 
following remarks :— 


“The great depression, which has for some considerable time 
affected the coal and iron and other trades, did not reach Bir- 
mingham so soon as other localities, and it was not until last 
year that it was sensibly felt. 

“In the winter it reached a very serious stage, insomuch 
that this cause, together with the extremely severe weather then 
experienced, which threw numbers of labourers out of work, 
rendered it necessary to organize a public fund for the relief of 
the distress which ensued. 

“ Although with the advent of more genial weather it was 
unnecessary to continue this relief, yet I cannot report any 
material increase of activity in the various industries up to the 
present, half or three-quarter time being the rule in most. 

“Tt is evident that we are passing through one of the cycles 
of depression which seem to recur periodically, for which various: 
reasons have been assigned; amongst others, that cycles of 
lessened sun heat occur, causing diminished production of food 
and ability to purchase. 

“Be this as it may, the present depression is pr obably greatly 
ageravated by want of confidence in foreign investments, which 
causes stagnation of enterprize abroad, and restricts demand for 
British manufactures. 

“ Bromsgrove district and at Catshill destitution and misery show 
themselves amongst the unfortunate nailers. 
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“This latter industry has been dwindling for several years from 
a very sufficient cause, viz., the competition of machine-made and 
cast nails, which are gradually displacing the hand-forged produce 
in the market. 

“Tt is evident, I think, that flesh and blood cannot compete 
with these modes of manufacture which are being gradually 
perfected, and hence it is not surprizing to find that though during 
the very prosperous years 1870-76 the nailers could manage to 
earn a living, they are now at starvation wages, a man only being 
able to earn about 6s. a week. | 

“For the above reasons I look upon this as a doomed industry, 
and it would be true kindness upon the part of the nailmasters, 
who ought to be the best judges of the matter, if they frankly 
told the men what the prospect is before them, rather than keep 
them hanging on, buoyed up by false hopes of an adequate im- 
provement which can never be fulfilled. 

“Tt will be greatly to be regretted should these forebodings be 
_ realized, for it is an industry with many good points about it. 
The nailers living in villages and scattered cottages over a wide 
extent of country, each cottage having its little nail shop ad- 
- joining, enjoy many advantages, such as pure air, domesticity, &c. 
over the inhabitants of a large town, and the weekly walk or 
drive to the nailmaster’s warehouse to obtain iron or weigh in 
return the nails made therefrom, through a picturesque country, 
forms a pleasing feature. 

“The population too in my portion of the nailing district is 
well-disposed and industrious, wanting elevation no doubt in the 
social scale, and prone to keeping pigs, rabbits, and fowls not in 
the most highly sanitary condition, and therefore requiring the 
full attention of the School Board and sanitary authorities. 

‘‘JIt is sad to think of the distress that is likely to come upon 
these poor people next winter, of which already a warning 
note has appeared in the shape of a letter to a local paper 
asking what is to become of the dear children in the coming 
winter. I venture to hope that in case of necessity a helping 
hand will be extended to them, since they suffer from no fault of 
their own. 

“It is, I think, indisputable that there has been less expansion 
in the manufacture of flint glass than in any other since the year 
1868. In Birmingham, at least, there has been no expansion at 
all, though other manufactures have increased immensely. 

“ Although at present there is no distress such as exists amongst 
nailers, yet trade is slack, and the following note in the trade 
report in the Birmingham Daily Post for September 22, 1879, is 
ominous : | 

‘“‘A serious depression exists in the Yorkshire glass trade, 
pew. sai severe foreign competition and trade restrictions 
seriously affecting the employers.” 

“The report then mentions several houses as having closed 
or being about to close. 

“ Although not busy at present, most trades have expanded 
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immensely since 1868, and amongst what may be considered 
almost new industries having grown from small beginnings, I 
may mention boot making, clock-case making for imported 
American works, clock and watch making, brush making and 
bon-bon making as having made great strides. 

“Refuse woods, teak, &¢., from the large railway carriage 
works here, furnish much material for clock-case and brush 
manufacture. 

“The gun trade is much the same as others, very dull. In the 
military branch, which is now carried on chiefly in large factories, 
there has been little doing for several years. 

“The Russians and Turks went to America for what they 
required in the late war, but a small order from our own Govern- 
ment has lately been given out here. 

“A most extraordinary antiquated weapon, with immensely 
long barrel, of very small bore, and a huge flint lock is still made 
in large quantities for African customers at about 5s. a piece, and 
a somewhat superior article, an imitation of our old military 
musket, “ Brown Bess,” which must be marked with a regimental 
number, is supplied to other parts of the same country, but to 
percussion guns there seems to be a rooted aversion in that 
quarter. * 

“These and the ordinary sporting guns keep up a moderate 
degree of employment. 

“The building trade is much depressed, having been greatly 
overdone during the last two or three years, and numbers of 
houses are vacant. | 
The brick manufacture of course follows suit. 

“ Some cases of overwork which occurred recently in London 
in the tailoring trade draw attention to what is called the sweating 
system. 

‘‘In the year 1877 I had occasion, as well as more recently, to 
inquire into the state of the trade, and found that the evils which 
have been pointed out by the Lancet Sanitary Commission have 
no existence here. 

‘Even in the manufacture of cheap clothing good wages are 
paid, and the overcrowded dens described as existing in Dublin 
and elsewhere are not found here. 

‘«‘ This is chiefly carried on by Polish and German Jews, who 
have lately immigrated in large numbers. _ 

“There is a tendency amongst them to work overtime on 
Thursday night, but the total number of hours per week is not 
excessive, as they do not work much on Saturday or Monday. . 

“A tailoress earns from 12s. to 16s., and a youth of 18 or 20 
working a machine 36s. a week. 

“JT do not think the starvation wages sometimes paid in 
London are likely to obtain here, as there is so much more 
employment in other trades in proportion to population. 

“Some reason for complaint exists no doubt with regard to 
the shops, for with the exception of those belonging to the best 
houses (which are half empty, owing to the men preferring to 
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work at their own homes, where they can have the assistance of 
their wives and a machine) they are bad, shabby if not absolutely 
unwholesome, but most of them are not under the Factory Act, 
as only adult males are employed. 

“ Wages, too, have been reduced by the competition of 
foreigners, in the second-class order trade, in which the workmen, 
losing time by having the clothes tried on and making alterations, 
1 ie do not do as well as those employed in the ready-made 
trade. | 

“They, however, appeared to me to be as comfortable and less 
liable to fall into intemperate habits than the others. 


“The Jews do not keep large establishments. Hach generally — 


employs two females, a youth as machinist, and perhaps one man 
to help, and all work in the attic, which is not used as a dwelling 
apartment. 

“They are a sober, industrious race, though fond of card- 
playing; but the women will rarely give evidence of illegal 
employment. 

“There is a great want of truthfulness amongst them, and they 
are very ready to tell tales of their neighbours. 

‘The bad times are pressing hardly on these little employers, 
who answer to the “middlemen” in other towns, for they are 
paying the same wages as formerly, but get much less from the 
clothiers for the work.” 


Mr. Bowling refers to the want of thrift and habits of 
providence among the operatives :-— 


“ The principal manufacturing industries in my district are :— 
“Tron mills, forges, and foundries ; 
‘ Brass foundries and mills ; 
‘* Engineers and machinists ; 
‘“‘ Hlectro plate ; 
“ Jewellery and fancy trades ; 
“ Heavy and light steel toys and tools ; 
‘sNuts and bolts and screws ; 
‘“‘ Steel pens and pins: 
** Buttons ; 
‘‘ Stamping, piercing, and die sinking. 

“ Great and exceptional dullness has characterised the business 
done in these trades during the last two years, but in a town like 
Birmingham, where manufacturing industry has so many branches, 
depressed times do not make their mark so apparent as in 
places depending chiefly on one or two trades for field of 
employment. 

“ Here from time to time there have been short spurts in one 
or other of the various industries pursued, and no actual stoppages 
have taken place in any of them. Nevertheless, the working 
classes especially during last winter have been passing through 
a time of privation and hardship, which, I think, in many cases 
need not have been as severe as it was, had a little more thrift 
and providence been exercised during the very prosperous times 
which preceded the depression. 
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“From my experience in administering relief last winter I can 
speak of the numerous applications for help which were made by 
people who had been only a short time, some only a week, out 
of work, and who were actually in want of food, although they 
had been previously in the receipt of good wages. 

“ Although my district now embraces the larger portion of the 
county of Warwick, Tamworth is the only place (except Birming- 
ham) in which there is any development of manufacturing 
industry. Here trade (textile small wares and earthenware) has 
been as dull as elsewhere, and there was much suffering and want 
during last winter, especially among the mining population. 
Since the beginning of September, however, there has been a 
revival of trade more or less throughout the whole of my district, 
and I am inclined to look more hopefully on the coming winter, 
which before could only be regarded with feelings almost of alarm. 
Now many of the manufacturers of heavy metal work are well 
supplied with orders, and even the electro-plate and jewellery 
trades have felt the revival.” 


- With reference to the iron and miscellaneous trades in 
the Midland Counties, of which Wolverhampton is the 
centre, H.M. Inspector Mr. Jones reports :— 


“In the South Staffordshire district there are 147 furnaces 
built, and only 27 in blast; some conception can be formed of 
the miserable state of the iron trade during the last twelve 
months.” 3 

“The nailers during this year have been brought to extreme 
want, owing to a drop of thirty per cent. on their wages since 
August 1878, they being considered at that time at a low ebb. 

“This reduction has been caused, firstly by a great influx of 
idle colliers and ironworkers who, having been taught nailing 
when children, can turn their hand to it when their own trade 
is depressed; and secondly, to the wretched practice of the nail 
foggers who underbuy from needy men below the market rates ; 
thus compelling large masters to reduce wages in order to stand 
on an equal footing. 

“Darlaston, Pelsall, West Bromwich, Oldbury, Harbourne, 
and Wordsley (where formerly this trade was extensively carried 
on) are now quite deserted by this branch, other trades having 
sprung up and taken its place. | 

“ Between 1825 and 1840 there seems to be little doubt that 
50,000 hands were employed in making hand-nails. Now it is: 
estimated that the number has fallen to 20,000; machine nails 
having largely supplanted the hand-made nails. I might mention 
that the introduction of iron in place of wooden ships has 
seriously affected the demand for nails. 

“The making of chains, which finds employment for several 
thousand hands in this neigbourhood, has been in a very low and 
depressed state. 

“The glass trade of Stourbridge district has been no exception 
in showing evidences of a languid demand.” | | 
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“J am happy, however, to report a growing improvement 
during the last few weeks, furnaces being re-lighted every week ; 
and orders coming in more freely, large works which have been 
_ idle for months are now comparatively busy.” 


H.M. Inspector Captain Armstrong, who has taken charge 
of the district of Mr. Blenkinsopp during his absence on 
sick leave, in the district of which Walsall is the centre, 
reports :— 


“Trade generally has been in a most depressed state throughout 
the district, but more particularly in the iron trade. Wages, 
however, have not been reduced; the operatives have suffered 
from want of employment, the manufacturers having reduced the 
number of hands, owing to the slackness of orders; but those 
who have been employed have not, as a rule, worked fer lower 
wages. Some of the edge tools manufacturers early in the 
year contemplated reducing the wages, but the movement failed. 

“ Within the last two months a general improvement in trade 
has set in, owing to the large demand from America for iron, 
chiefly railway iron; the improvement is especially apparent in 
the number of furnaces now in blast and preparing to be put in 
blast, compared with the number which were working hitherto. 
The iron mills are also much more active. 

“ Walsall has not suffered so much from the general depression, 
the trade of that town being chiefly the manufacture of saddlery, 
harness, horse clothing, &c., and this trade has been kept up 
owing to large orders from the Cape and Russia.” 


Allied to the Midland district are the Staffordshire pot- 
teries, under the charge of H.M. Inspector Mr. Cramp, who 
has given the following account of the incidents of the 
past year :— 

“ During the past year the various manufactures of my district 
have, in common with others all over the country, been very much 
depressed. Recently, however, some improvement has exhibited 
itself in the iron trade of North Staffordshire, and in the shoe 
trade of Stafford and Stone. 

“There is no change to report in the general state of trade in 
the potteries. Many manufactories continue to work full time, 
while still more are working only five, four, and some only three 
days a week. The china and earthenware manufacturers were 
not the first to suffer from the great wave of depression, nor have 
they been the greatest sufferers, and it is probable that they will 
not be the first to experience the welcome revival of trade, which 
every one hopes for, and some few see looming in the not far 
distant future. 

“So far as the operative potters are concerned, they have passed 
through the crisis with less suffering than their fellow-workers in 
the iron, coal, cotton, and other trades.. Even where short time 
has been—as in Longton—the rule, there has not been any 
exceptional poverty or suffering. It is true that during the severe 
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weather of last winter the newspapers recorded great distress in 
the pottery towns, but this was not the distress of potters. The 
sufferers were chiefly those out-door workers whom the severe 
frost had thrown out of employment, and also of course that class 
of the poor who are always on the brink of pauperism through 
drunkenness or improvidence. It was painful to witness the 
crowds besieging the soup kitchens and other places of relief, and 
one could not help judging from their demeanour and appearance 
that the charity so nobly dispensed was but ill-bestowed, and of 
doubtful benefit to the recipients. 

“JT am inelined to think that the immunity from exceptional 
inflation or depression in the potting trade is due in some measure 
to the action of the excellent board of arbitration, by which trade 
disputes are settled without recourse to strikes and lock-outs, and 
settlements are made from year to year. Wages are kept ata 
fair and moderate rate, and work goes on without interruption. 

“ Judging from the number of manufactories that continue to be 
built, enlarged, or re-modelled, little fear seems to be entertained 
of the potting trade falling away from the Staffordshire Potteries. 

“Tt igs a curious circumstance in connexion with my district, 
that generally speaking the hours of labour are shorter than those 
allowed by the Factory Act. For example :— 











First five days Total hours 
of week. Saturday. per week. 
Potteries - - Jam. to6 pm. 7 am.to lpm. 53 
Leek Silk Mills =) JG8D: 25, 20.00) f° G00 geek Pig 54 
Stafford Shoe Factories 8 5 OO as Sie See 524 
and Workshops. 
Burton Breweries - 6 ag. * 1 A Pa ar ae 54 


Brick and Tile Works 6 30 PARE 0) Ain | ome * 54 


“ In the Congleton Silk Mills and the various cotton mills the full 
hours allowed in textile factories are worked. In these mills, 
however, the law is carefuily observed, and I am glad therefore 
to be able to report that children, young persons, and women are 
not employed except during the legal period of employment.” 


As regards trade in the counties of Berks, Hants, Dorset, 
and Wilts, H.M. Inspector Mr. Beadon reports :— 


‘““T need hardly occupy much space to allude to the terrible 
depression which has pervaded, almost without exception, all 
classes of trades, as this is already too well known; but it is 
pleasing—and the more so because unexpected—to be able to 
report that at the time that Iam writing (the end of November) 
there seems to be a slightly more hopeful turn in all directions ; 
in fact, almost all admit that they are finding things “a little 
better.” The exceptionally bad weather has naturally interfered 
much with certain out-door industries, such as brickmaking, &c., 
and the course of one’s official duties has therefore not run in its 
usual channels during the summer now ended. Very much of 
my time during that season is usually cceupied in looking after 
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brick and aérated water works, &c., but these, and more especially 
the latter, have had the dullest season on record. Aerated water 
_ making is perhaps the most sensitive trade which I have to deal 
with; the advent of even one or two hot days producing an 
immediately perceptible effect. But such “spurts” have been 
very few this year. The production of bricks has only been up 
to about half in some places, and three-quarters in others, of the 
usual quantity ; and to do even this, much exposure to wet has 
had to be endured. As the general depression has for the most 
part extended to building, the demand for bricks has naturally 
lessened, so that the decreased production will not be felt in that, 
way. At first sight it might be thought that the material decrease 
of wages earned must seriously affect the labourers and the 
extensive class of small tradespeople dependent to a great extent 
upon them; but, practically, I do not consider that this will 
produce any very perceptibie results, except in so far as it may 
impede to some extent the usual settlement of the “scores,” which 
have been run up during the winter, out of the surplus of the 
summer’s earnings. But I regret to say that the brickmakers, as 
a class, are very like fishermen, as regards thriftless improvidence, 
spending what money they get, and not always in the most 
desirable way, with little or no regard for the inevitable ‘rainy 
days,’ in the shape of dull times in winter, illness, and so on.” 


H.M. Inspector Mr. Striedinger, referring to Warwick- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Oxfordshire, says :-— 


“The general depression of trade which has prevailed almost 
everywhere these last three years has been severely felt throughout 
my district. . 

“The necessity, nowadays, of manufacturing at the smallest 
possible cost has at last made it apparent to practical minds that 
systems of wasteful production which may have answered well 
enough in bygone days under the pleasant shelter of protective 
duties are scarcely calculated to hold their own in these times of 
diffusion of knowledge and open competition. A few of the 
leading manufacturers in my district are therefore trying, at the 
eleventh hour, to deviate from the time-honoured ways of their — 
forefathers, and to adopt some of the means which have enabled 
American and Continental competitors to undersell the home 
market. Some important experiments are being carried on at 
this moment and watched with eager interest ; but the hour has 
not come yet to speak of them in any but the most guarded 
terms. 

‘One branch of industry largely represented in my district, and 
supplying an article of absolute necessity, has, as might be ex- 
pected, been less influenced by the general dulness than trades 
ministering chiefly to the requirements of luxury or fancy. I 
allude to the boot and shoe trade. The otherwise unfavourable 
summer weather too has had rather a.beneficial effect on the 
demand for shoes. The wages of the operatives, it is true, have 
followed the general downward tendency, and have been falling 
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gradually; but as the prices of most of the articles of daily con- 
sumption have fallen too, there has been no appreciable difference 
in the purchasing power of the wages, though reduced, and in the 
material prosperity of the workpeople. 

‘¢ At this time a decided improvement has already taken place 
in the iron industry, and other trades are full of hope. But I 
cannot help thinking that a great portion of the stock accumu- 
lated during the long period of slackness must be got rid of before 
the blessing of a return of commercial activity can be felt.” 


I will conclude my account of the state of trade in 
England by quoting the Reports of the Inspectors who 
are in charge of the central and western portions of the 
Metropolis. 


H.M. Inspector.Mr. Lakeman reports for the central 
district :-— 


“The great variety and number of occupations, the numerous 
classes and nationalities of occupiers from the principal of a 
large city factory to the grubbing master of an east end workshop, 
exhibit intervals of gradations exhibiting labour in every form, 
on the one hand, pleasant to behold, on the other, evidencing an 
existence prolonged under unfavourable conditions, and picturing 
the industrial life of London in sad contrast with that of con- 
sumers who live at home in ease. 

‘“‘Tt has been said that periods of depression do not fully reach 
London until the gloom is passing away from country districts, 
but the prolonged state of stagnation may be an exception to the 
rule, for no one trade in my district has escaped, more especially 
those which have to compete with foreign manufacturing. 

“‘ A very large amount of work has been done in the extensive 
printing and bookbinding factories for commercial and literary 
purposes, but I am told the trade is not remunerative, the de- 
pression has been sorely felt, whereas the jobbing printers have 
held up better, because orders that flowed into the higher class 
factories have been executed at a lower price by them. Tron 
and brass foundries engaged in special manufacture have been 
nearly at a standstill. Glass bottle makers have partially closed 
their furnaces. Lucifer match makers have reduced their hands 
by one half, and one manufacturer now sells imported matches, 
from which he realises more than he did by making. The 
match box trade is seriously affected by foreign importations ; 
the poor of the east end feel this very much, for it has reduced 
the price here, so many are the redundant numbers striving to 
earn a penny at any risk of toil. ‘The last price I heard quoted 
was 24d. a gross of boxes; a very quick hand might make five 
gross a day. Of course the scoring machine has prepared the 
folds in the splints for them, and masters have taken due 
advantage of this in reducing the rate per gross. 

“Chair makers are in a pitiful state, low class work ating 
better, whilst benches in first-class factories have been partly 
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empty. Yet, withal, Monday is kept in strict accordance with 
the drinking custom. 

* Confectioners, bon-bon makers, and valentine manufacturers 
‘are beginning to bestir themselves for Christmas. Saw mills have 
followed the depression in cabinet work; timber is cut up for 
very low remuneration, whilst saw mills which supply the builders 
have been much more active. Sugar refineries are idle, one now 
being pulled down. Breweries and distilleries show no visible 
sign of languishing ; indeed, I can point to extensions and additional 
manufacturing plant amongst brewers. Wearing apparel for 
females has been very stagnant ; fulling and ornamentation dis- 
pensed with; paper coloring, fancy box making, and labelling— | 
three extensive industries—have had to fall beneath the partial 
collapse of the fancy trade; in clothing for male and female, a 
trade has been done more to keep customers together than for 
a profit. I was told by a very extensive manufacturer of mantles, 
&c., that he has turned out as large a quantity as he ever did, 
but he gets no profit; this is heard in very many places. The 
east end clothing trade has been so reduced as not to find em- 
ployment for half of the Jews; the competition amongst them 
was great in good times, and now the masters can have garments 
made up upon their own terms. The straw hat trade has not 
recovered yet. St. Albans is doing very little, and only from one 
firm have overtime certificates been received. The season has 
been bad for brickmakers; machine made bricks have reached 
good prices, for the building trade is brisk; capital for eligible 
sites is easily obtained and houses erected, partly owing to the 
cheapness of material, much of it being sold to clear off stock. 

“The boot and shoe trade so extensively carried on in London 
has not escaped ; the export branch has been all but closed. Our 
colonies now produce in quantity sufficient to help us if 
needed; and Australia will make us a veritable leather boot, 
which, for quality and workmanship, need not fear what the 
Hackney Road can do unto it, for although*the low prices of 
3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per pair be quoted for high heeled Hessian 
female boots, yet no purchasers can be tempted; and for, home 
consumption a hand to mouth trade has only been done. If I 
were asked to make a report upon the mode of production and 
the materials used, I think the boot and shoe trade would afford 
me an opportunity. If art be beauty, and if beauty as applied 
to design be an eminently saleable commodity, there is an 
answer at once to the question why the shoe and boot trade has 
of late years so enormously developed. There is great art in 
producing an article of graceful and pleasing appearance out of 
material that will not afford the wearer any great satisfaction, 
and yet sufficiently good in appearance as to tempt one to buy 
for wear and tear, what the manufacturer never intended it to be; 
the article is saleable, nothing more. 

‘‘The fur trade deserves notice, because it is more extensive and 
varied than one would suppose ; it employs a large number of 
native and foreign Jews, who for four months before Christmas 
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work incessantly. Occupiers do not like restriction, and although 
the privileges granted to Jews have been explained, they are not 
accepted. . 

“Difficulty meets one at almost every step; some occupiers 
cannot or will not understand what is said to them, and those 
that do, make such plausible tales that it is impossible to con- 
vince them of the importance of the law. The creed known and 
upheld is, that we must make money whilst we can; that com- 
petition in low class work is great; that workers are employed 
by piece, and if any additional premium be put on for quickness 
of production, then willingness and not compulsion is put forward 
as an excuse for inordinate labour. 

‘The trade is one of gradation from the maker of costly skin 
mantles, hats, and rugs to the occupier of a garrett, who buys 
up the shreds and cuttings, which are deftly sewn together, and 
blocked into a seal skin hat or made into mantle trimmings. It 
is curious to notice the skill in adjustment, the placing together 
cuttings of two inches long by less than one inch wide, and then 
the sewing them together. We can form some idea of the number 
of bits that make up a set of fur, and the time that must be spent 
in thus uniting them. So ciever is the art of dying and dressing 
the skins of small foreign animals which are made up into 
numerous articles that a purchaser fully believes that a pretty 
seal skin hat adorns her head, and would not like to be con- 
vinced that the said skin or parts of many skins were once 
attached to the bodies of rabbits. The east end furriers do not 
begin work till 9 a.m., and they would like to continue to 10 p.m. 

“The cigar trade has followed the like course of depression 
with other industries, though perhaps not so generally. I have 
seen that the more inferior the article the better the trade; the 
penny cigar is still tempting in these precocious days, which 
being made from sweepings can return a good profit. 

I have touched upon the largest trades of my district, and have 
shown that depression is general; but there are hopeful signs 
that the worst has passed. Fancy trades are waking up; the box 
makers are getting busy ; overtime certificates are coming in ; and 
lately I have received a large number from collar, shirt, and 
costume manufacturers, a sure harbinger of returning prosperity.” 


H.M. Inspector Mr. Gould, in referring to the state of 
trade in the western division of the Metropolis, points out 
that upon a revival taking place, it will be a question 
whether it may not become necessary for employers to alter. 
their hours of work in order to obtain their quota of 
workpeople : 


“'The depression in every branch of manufacture which has 
prevailed until within the last three months may well account for 
the fairly amicable reception which has been accorded to us during 
this year when visiting works for the purpose of giving explana- 
tions and introducing the new Act, and it is only on a permanent 
revival of trade that we shall be able to judge how far the fresh — 
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regulations will be accepted with equanimity by those who have 
to conform to them. And here I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
mention a fact which, with respect to the Metropolis, is often 
forced upon my notice. The demolitions which have been for 
some time and are still in progress throughout the parts of 
London occupied by the working classes compel these latter, and 
especially the more respectable grades, to seek domiciles at a 
distance from their work. Drury Lane and Soho, no doubt, still 
hold their own, and supply a large number of minor industries 
with their proportion of workers who live close to their daily 
task ; in other parts, however, the process of opening out the- 
‘slums’ has enforced a considerable migration to the suburbs, and 
this migration will, year by year, assume larger dimensions. [ 
cannot but fear, therefore, that a genuine hardship may eventually 
arise, when trade is brisk, from the necessity of protected hands 
employed in factories, &c., which have no special exception, con- 
forming to the new regulations as to hours, and especially in winter 
time. In the employ of a firm recently visited, I found that one 
hand came from Hornsey and another from Lewisham.” 


Trade in Ireland. 


Mr. Coles, who has paid two visits to Ireland during 
the year, informs me that the cultivation of flax has 
increased, and he quotes the following statistics from an 
authentic source : — 


‘Under flax cultivation. 


Acres. 
In 1878 - - - LIL Sk7 
In 1879 - - - 128,004 


And with respect to the prospects of the crop, Mr. Andrews, 
the indefatigable Secretary of the Flax Supply Association, 
stated in a letter also quoted to me by Mr. Coles :— 


“ The sowing of flax this year was done under fairly favourable 
circumstances and brairded well; but immediately heavy rains 
set in, which obstructed the weeding of the crop, and this was a 
serious disadvantage ; and you may observe by the printed report 
which I enclose, that the continued wet did serious injury to the 
crop. I think, on the whole, perhaps the quantity on yield will 
be beyond an average, but the quality cannot be otherwise than 
inferior. A strange characteristic of this year is that on lands 
(ight and sandy) which in ordinary seasons would only produce 
a very moderate crop, this year has produced a long and heavy 
crop, whereas on soils which usually give the most abundant 
yield, the crop is in many instances almost a failure.” 


H.M. Inspector Mr. Cameron, whose district comprises the 
busy counties of Antrim, Down, and Derry, speaks san- 
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guinely of the prospect of improvement. He reports 
thus :-— 

‘“‘T am glad to be able to report that the linen trade, the staple 
industry of my district, presents in the autumn of the present 
year a more healthy and. promising aspect than has been the case 
for a long period of time. The revival of trade generaily in 
America may be regarded as having brought about primarily this 
improvement in an industry which, inflated to an extent passing 
the bounds of what may be styled legitimate trade during the 
years of the American war, has been declining ever since 1874. 
There is still, of course, a large margin to be covered before the 
renewed vitality yields such harvest as may be hoped for by the 
more sanguine members of the trade, but should these hopes never 
be fulfilled in their entirety it must be borne in mind that the 
profits during the years of plenty to which I have referred were 
the result of exceptional circumstances, and that the return of 
such fictitious trade, paradox as it may seem, would scarcely be 
welcomed by the more thoughtful among the community. At 
the present moment it is a subject of congratulation that in spite 
of a bad harvest and depression throughout the kingdom, and 
bearing in mind the circumstances of the past few years, the state 
of the linen trade should be such as it is. 

“Throughout my whole district, and having regard to the varied 
industries within my official cognizance, I have been pleased to 


recognise signs of vitality which I trust may herald marked — 


improvement, though I confess the present results would only 
justify the expectation of better things. 

‘“‘In Belfast itself there is the prospect of a new ship building 
yard being opened in connection with extensive works of this 
description which already exist. A large factory for the manu- 
facture of marine engines is about to be erected, and this 
important branch of trade may be regarded as steadily increasing, 
and as promising additional prospects for the employment of 
labour. In the city of Derry, where the staple industry is the 
making up of shirts and articles of clothing, the improvement of 
trade on the occasion of my last visit was marked, but more so 
in the instances of large firms than with the smaller establish- 
ments. The general depression of trade has of course largely 
affected here, as elsewhere, the minor industries; and I fear that 
it will be some time before these can reap advantage from such 
improvement as may be looked for.” 


Mr. Woodgate, reporting for the centre of Ireland, says :— 


“The textile factories in this district appear to have suffered 
much from the existing depression in trade; a few of them have 
closed altogether; some of them are running short-time; and I 
notice, in going over the mills, a large quantity of machinery 
standing idle. At times there has been a slight reaction from the 
depression, which led to the hope that matters would improve, but 
the reaction has only been of a temporary nature. 

“ 'The chief factories lie in the north part of this district. In 


Dublin the principal occupations, I may say, are letter-press 
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printing and dressmaking. This latter trade appears to have 
suffered much in sympathy with other trades, the cause not being 
only the depression in trade, but also the inclemency of the 
weather, the summer having been so cold and wet tliat the general 
complaint amongst the milliners and dressmakers is that they 
have received no orders for summer clothing. I recently visited 
two dressmaking establishments in Dublin, and found none of the 
workers at work. In reply to my inquiry J was informed that 
there was no work for them to do. The tailoring trade also 
appears to have suffered in the present depression, and I may say 
all through this district there appears to be the greatest want for 
work to do in every trade.” 


Trade in Scotland. 


H.M. Superintending Inspector Mr. Henderson, speaking 
for the extreme north of England and for Scotland, gives a 
very hopeful account of the change now in progress in his 
district, and speaks very sanguinely of the future. 


“No doubt during the past 12 months we have had less 
difficulty than we otherwise might have had in introducing the 
new law, owing to the general depression in trade and manu- 
factures. Work has been scarce, and labour everywhere most 
abundant; and, as a consequence, employers have had no trouble 
in making the trifling re-adjustments in their working arrange- 
ments which the new Act imposed upon them. 

‘‘Happily we have a very different prospect before us at the 
time I write, although it may add to the work of the officers of 
this department. During the last three months there has been 
a marked revival in manufacturing industry. It made itself felt 
at first in the various branches of the iron manufacture, but it has 
so extended and enlarged that every manufacturing centre in my 
division from Aberdeen to Preston has already felt its influence. 
Some branches of manufacture have, no doubt, improved more 
than others, but it may be said to have influenced all in a greater 
or less degree. ‘Three months ago the winter was looked forward 
to in the city of Glasgow with positive dread. The gravest 
apprehensions were entertained as to the manner in which the 
impoverished population would tide it over. As it is, no doubt 
there will be much suffering ; but the steady increase which is 
taking place in the number of people employed has rendered it 
unnecessary to organize any exceptional and special scheme of 
relief. 

“ An apprehension is entertained in some quarters that the im- 
provement in trade does not rest upon a solid foundation, and that 
speculation has had more to do with it than a legitimate demand 
from a consuming market. This feeling is encouraged by the 
fact that up till now the retail trades in the country have not 
shared in the improvement. The orders given to manufacturers, 

- more especially in the iron trade, however, forbid the conclusion 
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that the improvement is merely a matter of speculation. Several 
of the largest shipbuilding yards in the Clyde have work on hand 
now which will keep them fully employed for 18 months, and 
large orders have also been placed recently with the iron manu- 
facturers of the west of Scotland and the north of England. 

‘‘The improvement in the trade of Dundee and of the east of 
Scotland has also been equally sudden and equally gratifying. 
For many years the jute manufacture has been seriously depressed, 
and so dispirited had some manufacturers become that it was a 
common occurrence for me to hear them speak of abandoning the 
trade altogether. In a few months we have witnessed a rebound 
in this branch of manufacture from the lowest point of depression 
to one of comparative prosperity. 

‘‘The further removed an article of manufacture is from the 
raw material, and the greater amount of labour that is bestowed 
upon its production, the less likely, however, is it toshare in such 
a sudden increase in the demand for it at a time like the present. 
Hence the complaints that reach me from manufacturers of this 
class that they have not yet felt any improvement. I see no 
cause to fear that it will fail to reach them, however, or to appre- 
hend any very serious re-action. ‘The mass of the population is 
no doubt much poorer than it was a few years ago, and it will 
take a time to recover. 

“In the course of the conversations I have lately had with 
employers and others in the manufacturing districts, I have been 
particularly struck with the universal opinion they entertain that 
when trade fairly recovers there will be a great and growing 
scarcity of labour in this country. It is when this comes to be 
experienced that I can foresee that we may have some difficulty in 
enforcing the new Factory and Workshops Regulation Act.” 


But there are some branches of industry in which the 
depression is attributed to conditions of the trades them- 
selves, and not alone to the external influences which, for 
the time, are beyond control. I have received several 
communications alleging the injury which is done by the 
operation of trade rules, and I will cite two instances in 
which they appear to have seriously impeded the progress 
of native industry. 

In the pearl button trade there are stringent trade rules. 
I quote the following from a printed copy of the Rules of 
the Operative Pearl Button Makers’ Society, published in 
1873. Rule 2 regulates the admission of members; no 
applicant can be admitted under the age of 16, and any 
applicant “ must have worked in the trade two years previous 
“ to the age of 16.” 


Rule 23 is as follows :— 


“If any operative give instruction to any lad or learners, unless 
by the consent of the committee, he shall forfeit the sum of 
1/, for each case. No female allowed in the capacity of either 
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piece maker, turner, or bottomer; and any operative working 
where a female does either, shall forfeit 17.” 


Rule 18 is as follows :—- 


“The system of centering work by the engine be annihilated 
in toto, and any operative countenancing the system, direct or 
indirect, shall be subject to a fine of 2/4. Any member of the 
society working at the trade by means of steam power shall be 
subject to a fine of 5/.; and any member working under the 
list price, direct or indirect, or working for a stipulated sum 
weekly, unless sanctioned by the committee, shall be liable to a 
fine of 2/7. That all small work shall be bottomed, und any 
operative known to turn small work, unless the said work is 
bottomed, shall forfeit the sum of 11.” 


In Germany there are no restrictions upon the use of 
steam power. 

This country is flooded with German buttons, and the 
pearl button makers in Birmingham are without work. 

As a contrast to this, Mr. Johnston points to the advanee 
making in a trade in which trade rules do not prevail. He 
says :— 


“On the other hand, as a notable instance of a trade untram- 
melled by such restrictions and advancing with the times, I would 
mention the fancy paper manufacture, chiefly confined in Bir- 
mingham, to self-coloured tinting and glazing papers. 

“In 1868 this trade appeared to be dying out; one factory in 
my district was closed, and others were dealing more in foreign 
papers than manufacturing themselves. Another subsequently 
closed. 

“ An enterprizing firm, however, lately extended their works, 

introduced new machinery, by which hand labour is greatly 
reduced, and being thus able to compete with the foreigners, is 
making manyfold more than was produced formerly in the whole 
of the district. 

“‘ No disinterested observer can fail to see that it is necessary 
in the present times to have the newest and best machinery, and 
perfect freedom of labour, to enable us to hold our own in the 
manufacturing world.” 


The other industry to which I would refer is the flint 
glass manuiacture. I have received an interesting state- 
ment of the condition of this trade, and of the extent to 
which, in the opinion of the writer, a well-known manufac- 
turer, the interests of all engaged are affected by stringent 
trade rules. 

The actual rules of the Flint Glass Makers Sick and Friendly 
Society are simply enough in dealing with the supply of 
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labour, and from the printed volume dated 1879 I quote the 
three following :—- 


Rule I1.—“ That no man be allowed to enter this society who 
has not served an apprenticeship to the blowing or press depart- 
ment of flint glass making, and who is not considered qualified by 
the district committee to take a situation in the ordinary trade of 
the district. 

Rule XI.—“ When a man falls out of employment, the factory 
secretary shallinform the district secretary, who shall at once write 
to the central secretary for an unemployed certificate, and when 
aman is applied for by an employer, the factory secretary shall 
apply to the district secretary; and should there be no one 
suitable in the district he shall write to the central secretary 
stating what kind of man is wanted, wages, &c., so that there be 
no mistake as to the man sent to fill the situation. 

“« Note.—Rule XI. is not intended to compel a master to engage 
any man to whom he objects, or who is incompetent to fill the 
situation required; and any master may have any unemployed 
member he prefers, by telling the secretary whom he desires to 
have.” 


A further rule provides the payment of a member’s 
travelling expenses sent to fill a vacant situation. 


The other rule is No. XX X VIII :— 


“That no more than one apprentice be allowed to two chairs, 
aud so on in proportion; and all allowances given for young 
footmakers to be decided by the masters and men in each 
district.” 


This rule has been, however, modified so as to allow in 
certain exceptional circumstances an additional apprentice 
to every six chairs. 

The effect of the above rules is thus described by the 
manufacturer to whom I am much indebted for the clear and 
ull description he has given :— ; 


“ Trades Unionism in the Flint Glass Trade. 


“'There is no question that the present serious depression in the 
glass trade arises mainly from the severe competition of foreign 

manufacturers, not only i in the home market, but also in distant 
foreign countries and in the markets of our colonies. 

“This competition is overwhelming and arises from two 
causes; the first from restrictive tariffs enforced by foreign 
countries, a subject in itself full of interest, but to which reference 
only can be made here; and second, the ‘costly and mischievous 
effects of Trades Union combination on the part of the workmen — 
designed primarily to raise wages, but the abused power and — 
influence of which has most dangerously restricted the free labour 
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both individually and collectively of all workmen employed in the 
trade. 

te The evils of such a combination, and the manner in which 
it affects the glass trade, will be better understood by a reference 
to some of the objects and modus operandi of the Union. 


*“ Black Rats. 


“The term ‘black rat,’ or ‘black rot,’ is applied to any work- 
man not belonging to the ‘ Union.’ | 

“Every possible pressure, such as argument, chaffing, and mean 
trick is put into force to compel an unwilling workman to join — 
membership. 

““No employer is allowed to engage a ‘black rot’ under the 
penalty of a strike from the whole of the old hands. 

“ Every apprentice is compelled to join the ‘ Union’ when he 
shall have become a journeyman. 

“Not infrequently apprentices become ‘joining members’ at 
the age of 18 or 19, upon payment of a smvll fee, and take part in 
the deliberations of the society. 


** Tamitation of Labour. 

“The first injurious law affecting the free employment of labour — 
is one relating to apprentices, a limited number only being 
permitted in each manufactory (this law applies to youths who are 
‘bound’ or are working as apprentices ‘ unbound’) ; past this limit 
adult labour must be employed. 

“The object of such restrictions prescribed by this law and 
others of the same character is to preveut any possibility of 
surplus labour being in the market, as that might have the effect 
of reducing wages by competition, and to relieve the funds of 
the Union by the constant employment of all artizans engaged in 
the trade. 

‘‘'The first mischievous etfect in respect to the apprentice law 
is in relation to the third grade of workmen (footmakers), which 
ought to be entirely supplied by the labour of young persons, 
but in practice has to be supplemented largely by adult labour, 
thereby unnecessarily taxing the cost of articles produced. 

‘* All third grade labour could be done by young persons. 

“ Youths of the age of 14 or 15, when they are bound, become 
footmakers, and there should be no reason (if they have skill and 
ability) why they may not acquire the position of first grade 
workmen before they are 21 years of age. 

“This would in fact frequently be the case, and with great 
advantage to the trade, if so many restrictions did not exist to 
prevent it. 

“The second grade workman or ‘servitor, is affected in a 
twofold manner; firstly by the limitation of apprentices, as 
already referred to, which affects this grade.as well as the third, 
though in a less degree; and secondly, by the pernicious system 
of compulsory absorption of all spare hands before promotion is 
permitted by the Union. 
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‘Tt must be first understood that no employer is free to engage 
his own workmen. | 

‘“‘ A factory secretary is appointed for each establishment, who 
deals with such matters. 

‘An employer desirous of filling up a vacancy has to apply to 
this official, who sends on the application to the Central Committee 
of the society, which has in turn been located in Manchester, 
Stourbridge, and Birmingham. 

“Tt is then the duty of the Central Secretary to move about the 
members of the Union as if they were chessmen, from square to 
square, and so to fill any vacancies occurring in different districts, 
taking care at the same time ever to strengthen the rate of 
wages. 

“Jn illustration:—B. from Edinburgh is sent to fill up the 
vacancy caused by the dismissal of A. for drunkenness, at Stour- 
bridge. A. may have been a clever workman, and skilled in the 
make of particular articles (nevertheless, ruined by drink, a 
condition most patiently borne by employers, who dread the trouble 
and annoyance incurred in making a change), and having good 
wages in consequence. 

“The society decrees B. must have the same ; employer objects ; 
and upon inquiry he learns B. was dismissed from last engagement 
for being an indifferent workman, or he never made the kind of 
article or work he is required for, or he is known to be a drinker 
and has already lost more than one situation. From one or 
other of these causes, it is not improbable that he has trotted up 
and down the country at the behest of the Central Secretary, 
hoping to find a situation where he is not known, and an employer 
who, either by sheer weariness of such matters or despair of 
successfully opposing the system, fails to make inquiries. 

“ Nevertheless B. must be engaged, or the employer is threatened 
to have his manufactory ‘ blocked’; that is, the Central Committee 
decree that the place shall not be filled until the obstinate 
employer yields. 

“These blocks frequently continue for many months at a time, 
until some accident occurs, such as the employment of B. at other 
works removes the difficulty. 

“ All this materially affects the first and second grade work- 
man. No promotions are permitted or take place until the funds 
of the society are relieved of the unemployed ; therefore however 
deserving a young servitor or footmaker may be for promotion 
on any opportunity occurring, notwithstanding his having been 
trained to making a special class of goods, it is never accomplished 
without a struggle, and is scarcely possible by reason of the 
unemployed subsisting on the funds. 


** Blocking. 


“This power of ‘blocking’ a manufactury is a very serious 
one for the employer. 

‘Carried to an extreme it means the power of the ‘ Union’ at 
times when the funds are large, or in spurts of good trade when 
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all available hands are engaged, to totally ruin a single manufac- 

tory, by drawing off all or part of those engaged until the works 

cannot be carried on, or as an alternative to accept such terms as 

the committee may dictate; in other words, allowing the men to be 

complete masters, not only of the management of the works, but 
of the wages also. 

© A moment’s consideration will show how this works. 

“The committee decide upon a rise in the rate of wages 
throughout the trade; of footmakers, for instance. This is not 
accomplished like a similar resolve in any other trade, where at a 
given time a general application is made ; but a single footmaker 
is selected to apply for the advance arranged by the Central 
Committee. If the employer refuses, the footmaker leaves, and 
the place is ‘ blocked ’ until the advance is given. A second one 
in the same manufactory takes a similar course until the 
employer must either be prepared to lose all his footmakers or 
give the advance; at the same time, footmakers on the funds are 
required to demand the advance, so that in the end it becomes 
general, and then begin again. 

‘All this is continually going on. It is a tedious but sure 
process, and whilst the effect is to be the gradual extinction of the 
glass trade in this country it is not at any time sufficient reason 
for a struggle between masters and men, but it is perfectly 
certain that unless a great effort is made to break down these 
baneful restrictions the glass manufacturing industry will be lost 
to this country. 


“ Restrictions of Individual Labour. 


“ The men work in sets, that is, a workman servitor and foot- 
maker form a ‘chair, having an errand boy or ‘ taker-in’ 
attached. 

‘* Of course it continually happens that one of the workmen is 
away from some cause or other; and here commences another 
great difficulty to manufacturers. Collectively the chair working, 
technically speaking, ‘thorough handed’ is skilled in making 
special articles for which the manufacturer has a sale or has laid 
himself out to make. 

‘The broken chair seldom can produce the same articles ; if it 
can, the proportion ‘allowed’ for the absentee is ruinous if, as 
- it most frequently happens, the broken chair cannot single handed 
make the goods actually required, and which they are engaged 
to make. A demand is made that other goods should be given 
them to make, although no such goods are on order, and from the 
limited power of production such articles are not likely to be 
required, and a manufacturer is at his wit’s end to dispose of 
them. 

“Then come suggested remedies. 

“ Occasionally a workman can be found -to work over, and the 
first difficulty is disposed of; but then crop up several others in 
place of it. 


C 
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“ Tf the overworker has a Jess rate of wages than the absentee, 
he demands the full sum, notwithstanding he may be a younger 
workman, or even filling ordinarily a lower grade. Reverse the 
matter, and if a workman temporarily occupies the position of an 
absentee having a less rate of wages, he would not think for a 
moment of working for less than he ordinarily receives. 

“ But even these annoyances are nothing compared with the 
positive prohibition of any overwork, fearing it should break a 
fundamental principle of the ‘Union’ that no man shall be 
allowed to work more hours in a week than his fellow 
workman, and so take home more wages on Saturday. 


“ Limitation of Hours. 


“ All these narrow rules are contrived to equalize the value 
of labour, regulating in fact the standard of quality to the talent 
of the most inferior workman and the rate of wages to that of 
the most skilled; of course in the most effectual manner 
restricting the production of goods, to say nothing of the wages 
side of the question. 

“Speakly roughly, the dead charges upon a glass manufactory 
may be taken as a sum equal to the wages paid. So that for a 
shilling spent in wages another shilling must be added in the 
consideration of cost for charges. 

“If twice the work were made in the same time, the proportion 
would be ls. wages and only 6d. charges. 

‘Now this is probably the greatest of all difficulties which the 
English glass manufacturer of to-day has to face. 

“In continental manufactories every possible plan is adopted 
to reduce the item of charges. In this country every possible 
obstruction is placed by the workmen to prevent it. 

“'The men work in turns of (nominally) six hours, making in 
each turn two moves. 

“A good or smart workman could without difficulty make 24 
or 3 moves, or even more, in the time; but here steps in the 
society which persistently forbids any workman to make more 
than two moves in a turn and although he might finish his turn 
of work in 3$ or 4 hours, he is compelled to idle away his time 
s0 as to equalize his labour with his less skilled fellow workman.* 


*Mr. Johnston gives me the following additional particulars of the rules of the 
flint glass makers in placing a limit upon the work and wages of the men: — 

‘The men are limited to make a certain number of articles in the turn of 
six hours, e.g., 50 wine glasses in Birmingham, though they may make 75 in 
Lancashire. 

“The price to be paid for this work is also fixed by the union. 

‘This is just about the amount that the slowest workman can make, and 
at this rate a ‘ workman’ in the highest grade can earn 50s. to 3/. 10s. a week. 
But a good hand could earn 4/. 10s. or more, if he were allowed; and as the 
employer’s expenses for coals, &c. are just the same as if the larger amount 
of work were turned out, it is evident what a disadvantage he is placed at 
in competing with foreign producers, and also by not being able to bring 
,orward the most skilful workmen, a matter of the highest importance.” ~ 


f 
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“Of course equally perplexing is the rule that no ‘ chair’ shall 
work a longer number of moves than is made all round in the 
factory for the week. 

“Tf a chair could make any article given to it, or if a manu- 
facturer could obtain exactly the orders to keep ali equally 
employed, it would not matter; but, as a fact, nearly every chair 
in a manufactory makes a distinct class of goods. Thus, a wine 
glass chair cannot make decanters, nor can the chair making 
railway roof lamps make chimnies and other lanip glasses. Again, 
the workmen skilled in making fancy flower stands cannot make 
any headway in the manipulation of common tumblers. 

“Tt is equally clear that the market is not more manageable 
than the workmen. 

** A contract with a great railway company oftentimes, instead 
of being a benefit to a manufactory, is made an inconvenience, 
as such contracts ordinarily are but for a few separate articles ; 
but two or three chairs in a factory might, without restrictions, 
take home large wages, and a manufacturer might profitably. 
accept ecntracts at a lower rate ; as it is, these large contracts are 
finding their way abroad, and a legitimate branch of the trade is 
positively driven away by suicidal restrictions. 

“This narrative does not by any means recapitulate all the 
grievances, difficulties, or restrictions met with in glass manu- 
facture at the present time. 

“‘ How far it affects the industrial liberty of the workman may 
be estimated by a moment’s reflection. | 

“Briefly, they are helpless under the system which controls 
them. Sometimes they ‘kick,’ then they are fined, occasionally 
as high as 5/. at a time, for disobeying the rules and behests of 
the society. 

“Informal courts are held, the decisions in which are final. 
In short, workmen would sooner leave the trade than brave the 
dictates of the union.” 


H.M. Inspector Commander Smith, who has been as- 
sisting Mr. Johnston and Mr. Bowling at Birmingham for 
some time, has had forced upon his attention, as is the case 
with his colleagues, the effect of the restrictions which the 
operatives have placed upon themselves, and upon trade ; and 
he has made the following apposite observations upon the 
labour question in Birmingham :— 

“Jt isan unpleasant duty to commence a report by a general 
statement that, as far as personal observation enables me to judge, 
there is extreme depression in almost every industry in this 
district; the exceptions, if there are any, are too few to be 
worthy of consideration. Much time and thought has lately been 
devoted in the endeavour to arrive at some logical explanation for 
a state of things so disastrous. In this, one of the most important 
towns in the so-called richest country in the world, it lately 
became necessary on the part of influential local authorities to 

make urgent appeals for funds with which to feed the thousands 
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of artisans, labourers, and others out of work. Many respectable 
men to provide food were glad to sweep the streets for the 
small remuneration which it was possible to offer them. I 
venture to hope that the consideration of some of the causes 
which may have led to the present stagnation in trade will be of 
interest. 

“ Amongst others, the following have been suggested :—Increase 
of population beyond the means offered by this country for their 
support ; waste of wealth by the unproductive consumption and 
high standard of living of all classes; free trade or want of re- 
ciprocity; foreign competition ; the unsettled state of Hurope 
and wars in Africa and India; the depreciation of silver, and the 
action of trades societies which by coercive measures place 
artificial restrictions upon labour. 

‘In a report such as this it would be out of place to consider 
the whole of the above causes, but questions relating to labour 
seem fit subjects for comment. 

“ Nowhere perhaps more than in Birmingham is the following 
free trade principle more generally admitted :—‘ When trade is 
carried on between two or more countries the wealth of each is 
increased, because each can apply its labour and capital to 
industries for which it possesses the greatest natural advantages.’ 
It would seem, however, that the artizans, whose general intelli- 
gence is marked, have failed to realise that if labour, like any 
other commodity, cannot be bought and sold in open market, 
the principle ceases to be a principle, and individuals cease to 
enjoy the liberty afforded them by the laws of the country. 

“T desire to speak with the greatest respect of ‘'Trades Unions,’ 
which have in their system much to commend them; but when [ 
am told, as I frequently am, that if certain associations would 
permit their members to accept a slight reduction in wages, 
employment might be found for six, instead of, as at present, three 
or four days per week, I cannot but regret that the committees 
will not so far relax their rules as to allow members to sell their 
labour at a price which might secure continuous employment, and 
do away with that wasteful expenditure generally accompanying 
days spent in idleness, 

“From one point of view it doubtless appears hard that whilst 
operatives are struggling for existence, their employers enjoy com- 
parative luxury, to a certain extent the result of labour, but as 
Professor Fawcett in his ‘ Manual of Political Economy’ points 
out, there is a ‘natural rate of profit’ for each trade, and if profits 
fall below that rate, capital will be withdrawn and the wage fund 
lessened. In short, men who by their own talent and industry, 
or that of their fathers, have accumulated wealth, are seldom 
sufficiently philanthropic to invest, except with the hope of 
moderate gain. 

“The same authority, talking of the action of Trades Unions, 
says they may imperil the very existence of an industry in 
particular district; amongst other ways, by directing their efforts 
against the use of steam machinery. In Birmingham the use of 
mechanical power in the pearl button trade is prohibited; as a 
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natural result, this industry is in a depressed condition, and 
cannot, I fear, hold out against foreign competitors who utilize 
mechanical appliances for saving time and labour. 

_ “On March 21st a commercial conference was held under the 
presidency of the mayor of Birmingham, when I briefly advanced 
the above opinions in the labour question. At that meeting an 
able paper bearing upon the Jarge annual waste of wealth in un- 
productive consumption, chiefly in drink, was read by Mr. William 
Hoyle of Manchester.” 


Occupations injurious to Health. 


I have, in previous reports, given the result of special 
inquiries made into the conditions under which work is 
carried on in unhealthy occupations. 

It is well to recur to this subject at intervals to ascertain 
how far remedies have been applied, and also to keep watch 
_ upon the introduction, or increased use, of materials which 
may be injurious to health. | | 

The danger of employment in the manufacture of white 
lead under the best arrangements is very considerable, and 
I think it of great importance that we should not accept the 
existing state of things as beyond improvement; and [ 
would therefore call attention to the manufacture of white 
lead at a factory in which the proprietors take great pains — 
and go to considerable expense to render the occupation as 
little liable to cause injury as possible. 

I have just lighted upon, in a number of “ All the Year 
Round,” an article written by Charles Dickens in February 
1869, describing what he saw at the white lead works, as to 
which I am going to make some remarks; and I cannot do 
better than quote his amusing, and at the same time correct 
description : 

‘‘Received by two very intelligent gentlemen, brothers, and 
partners with their father in the concern, and who testified every 
desire to show their works to me freely, | went over the lead 
mills. The purport of such works is the conversion of pig-lead 
into white lead. ‘This conversion is brought about by the slow 
and gradual effecting of certain successive chemical changes in the 
lead itself. The processes are picturesque and interesting ; the 
most so, being the burying of the lead at a certain stage of 
preparation, in pots; each pot containing a certain quantity of 
acid besides; and all the pots being buried in vast numbers, in 
layers, under tan, for some ten weeks. 

‘“‘ Hopping up ladders and across planks and on elevated perches 
until | was uncertain whether to liken myself to a bird, ora 
bricklayer, I became conscious of standing on nothing particular, 
looking down into one of a series of large cocklofts, with the 
outer day peeping in through the chinks in the tiled roof above. 
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A number of women were ascending to, and descending from, 
this eockloft, each carrying on the upward journey a pot of pre- 
pared lead and acid, for deposition under the smoking tan. 
When one layer of pots was completely filled, it was carefully 
covered in with planks, and those were carefully covered with 
tan again, and then another layer of pots was begun above : 
sufficient means of ventilation being preserved through wooden 
tubes. Going down into the cockloft then filling, 1 found the 
heat of the tan to be surprisingly great, and also the odour of 
the lead and acid to be not absolutely exquisite, though I believe 
not noxious at that stage. In other cocklofts where the pots were 
being exhumed, the heat of the steaming tan was much greater, 
and the smell was penetrating and peculiar. There were cocklofts 
in all stages ; full and empty, half filled and half emptied ; strong 
active women were clambering about them busily ; and the 
whole thing had rather the air of the upper part of the house 
of some immensely rich old Turk, whose faithful Seraglio were 
hiding his money because the Sultan or the Pasha was coming. 

“As is the case with most pulps or pigments so in the instance 
of this white lead, processes of stirring, separating, washing, 
grinding, rolling, and pressing, succeed. Some of these are un- 
questionably inimical to health; the danger arising from inha- 
lation of particles of lead, or from contact between the lead and 
the touch, or both. Against these dangers, I found good respira- 
tors provided (simply made of flannel and muslin, so as to be 
inexpensively renewed, and in some instances washed with 
scented soap), and Gauntlet gloves, and loose gowns. LEvery- 
where, there was as much fresh air as windows, well placed and 
opened, could possibly admit. And it was explained, that the 
precaution of frequently changing the women employed in the 
worst parts of the work (a precaution originating in their own 
experience or apprehension of its ill effects) was found salutary. 
They had a mysterious and singular appearance with the mouth 
and nose covered, and the loose gown on, and yet bore out the 
simile of the old Turk and the Seraglio all the better for the 
disguise. 

“ At last this vexed white lead having been buried and resuscitated, 
and heated, and cooled, and stirred, and separated, and washed, 
and ground, and rolled, and pressed, is subjected to the action 
of intense fiery heat. A row of women, dressed as above de- 
scribed, stood, let us say, in alarge stone bake-house, passing on the 
baking dishes as they were given out by the cooks, from hand to 
hand, into the ovens. ‘The oven or stove, cold as yet, looked as 
high as an ordinary house, and was full of men and women on 
temporary footholds, briskly passing up and stowing away the 
dishes. ‘The door of another oven or stove, about to be cooled and 
emptied, was opened from above, for the Uncommercial counte- 
nance to peer down into. The Uncommercial countenance 
withdrew itself, with expedition and a sense of suffocation from 
the dull-glowing heat and the overpowering smell. On the 
whole, perhaps the going into these stoves to work, when they 
are freshly opened, may be the worst part of the occupation. 
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“ But I made it out to be indubitable that the owners of these lead 
mills honestly and sedulously try to reduce the dangers of the 
occupation to the lowest point. A washing-place is provided for 
the women (I thought there might have been more towels}, and 
a room in which they hang their clothes, and take their meals, and 
where they have a good fire-range and fire, and a female attendant 
to help them, and to watch that they do not neglect the cleansing 
of their hands before touching their food. An experienced 
medical attendant is provided for them, and any premonitory 
symtoms of lead-poisoning are carefully treated: Their tea-pots 
and such things were set out on tables ready for their afternoon 
meal, when I saw their room, and it had a homely look. It is. 
found that they bear the work much better than men ; some few 
of them have been at it for years, and the great majority of those 
I observed were strong and active. On the other hand it should 
be remembereil that most of them are very capricious and irregular 
in their attendance. 

“ American inventiveness would seem to indicate that before very 
long white lead may be made entirely by machinery. The sooner 
the better. In the mean time, I parted from my two frank — 
conductors over the mills, by telling them that they had nothing 
there to be concealed, and nothing to be blamed for. As to the 
rest, the philosophy of the matter of lead poisoning and work- 
people, seems to me to have been pretty fairly summed up by the 
Jrishwoman whom I quoted in my former paper: ‘Some of them 
‘gits lead-pisoned soon, and some of them gets lead-pisoned 
‘later, and some but not many niver, and ’tis all according to the 

constitooshun, Sur, and some constitooshuns is strong and some is 
‘weak.’ ” 


My attention was called in the summer of this year to 
the severe illness which had fallen upon several of the men 
employed in these works, and I set on foot as soon as 
possible a full investigation into the condition of the 
sufferers, and the arrangements of the factory. Mr. Oram, 
who had on previous occasions interested himself much in 
this matter, conducted the inquiry. He first examined 
men who had been employed; some were ill, others had 
recovered, and I guote the words taken down at the time. 

Statement of A.B., now a patient: 


“JT had worked under a fortnight at Messrs. Johnsons. I am 
generally in the cabinet trade, but at present out of work. I worked 
in the stoves. Before going to work the firm provide breakfast 
of coffee, rolls and butter; and on going to the stove I had a 
calico bag for respirator for mouth and nose; also holland 
overall to protect the dress, and paper hat to protect the 
head. They provide acid drink, and the hands can have it 
when they require it. I had some. 

“JT was in a weak state of health when I went to the lead 
works, and on leaying had typhoid fever, which was the cause of 
the illness, and lead colic followed. 
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“The firm provided a surgeon during my illness, 

“At five minutes to eight the bell rings for washing, and ail 
have to wash their hands and arms in the petroleum, and with 
chemical soap and water afterwards. 

‘‘When the stove has finished drawing, about half-past ten or 
eleven, we have to wash again before doing other work, and 
again ‘when the bell rings five minutes before one o ’olock for 
dinner, and we have to wash again before leaving in the evening. 
If any man is in a dirty state on leaving, he is sent back again. 

“So far as my knowledge of the working of the thing goes, 
I do not think the firm can do more than at present.” 


Statement of C.D., a patient: 


“7 used to work at a cloth factory at Bromley, and left because 
they shut up. 

“T had worked at Messrs. Johnson about ten weeks on the 
whitelead floor, and worked in stoves, at press, cutting out, and at 
the sieve. 

‘“‘T had one of the calico respirators, but believe the dust comes 
through when you draw your breath. 

“‘T had a white jacket given me to put on. 

‘“T did not drink the acid drink, but could have had it some 
part of the day. I took cocoa instead, as I thought it more 
strengthening. 

“ Directly I was unwell 1 saw Dr. Cumming, who gave some 
medicine. 

“J used to wash two or three times during the day, and there 

was plenty of soap and towels to wipe with. 

“ J used to wash my hands in the paraffin and some other oil, and 
then wash them in warm water and soft soap. 

‘“‘ Before I went in the stoves the firm gave me half a pint of 
coffee, and bread and butter. 

‘I only wore the respirators in the stoves; at the press they 
are not provided, nor at the sieve. At the sieve, respirators 
should be worn, as there is as much dust where they are carrying 
the lead in as at the stove. 

‘‘T had a jacket and apron provided for all parts of the white 
lead floor, as well as gloves to wear. 

“The respirator bags are so thin that you must draw the 
dust in, and there are sometimes little holes in them. 

“ T have been ill a month. 

“ T have been here a week. 

“ Dr. Cumming attended me at my house for three weeks, and 
the firm paid him. 

‘Men can make paper hats to wear if they please; as paper is 
provided for the purpose. 

“The men are stopped at the gate if they have not washed.” 


Statement of E.F., late a patient: 


‘¢T had worked for Messrs. Johnson for about seven weeks on 
the occasion of my recent illness. 


‘J had not worked there before for five years. 
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“ T worked in the stoves. — ; 

“ Before commencing to work, the firm provided breakfast of 
coffee, rolls and butter. On going to work I had a calico 
respirator ; but in point of fact they are of no use, as the lead gets 
in at the top, and is inhaled in consequence of the thinness of the 
material. 

“‘T had an overall to protect my clothes, and a paper cap. 

“ We could have acid drink whenever we required it. 

“ The stoves should be better ventilated ; and if the windows at 
the top were made to open, it would be a great improvement, as 
the stoves would be cooler, and men would not sweat so. 

*“‘ Although the stoves are opened from about 10 p.m. to 6a.m., 
they are still very close in the morning. | 

“As the women throw the lead from their heads into the 
washing back, the dust goes on to the man at the sieve, and he 
gets it from both washing backs ; so that man at the sieve ought 
to have same protection as man at stove. 

“We have gloves provided at the stoves.” 


Statement of G.H., still an out-patient : 


“YT had worked for Messrs. Johnson above two years before 
my illness. 

“T left off work about twelve months since ; was about six 
months in the London Hospital, and have been an out-patient 
since February. 

‘“‘T worked in the cooperage at Messrs. Johnsons. Gloves 
were provided, which we could use when we pleased ; respirators 
also to be used when we considered them necessary, made of 
japanned tin, with sponge inserted moveable to wash after using. 
No objection could be made by men to use the tin respirator 
after another man had used it, when a new sponge had been put 
in, as the tin respirator can be washed. I have had no experience 
with the calico respirators. 

‘‘There is every convenience for washing and brushing, and 
time allowed for cleansing. 

‘There is the most ample medical attendance and beneficial 
assistance when required. 

““ My illness came on in a most mysterious manner, having 
relaxation instead of constipation at first, followed by plumbesin 
(which is a disease of the nerves arising from lead) and 
paralysis. é 

“Being placed in the padded room brought on, [ think, 
paralysis by excitement of the nerves, and not the lead, but I do 
not make any remark to the detriment of an institution from 
which I have received much kindness. 

“ No one likes to wear respirators more than possible, as the 
heat caused by wearing them is such that they have occasionally 
to be removed for relief. 

“The manager has been always most anxious to adopt any 
appliance for the welfare of the workpeople, and I cannot suggest 
any alteration in the department in which 1 worked. 
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“Some are more susceptible to the action of the lead than 
others, and of course imbibe it ; but I am positive that the firm 
and manager have used all reasonable means to prevent any 
injury to the workpeople who are employed on the white lead.” 


Having thus obtained the evidence of the men employed, 
and who had suffered from their employment, Mr. Oram 
entered into communication with Messrs. Johnson, who 
courteously and frankly, with their visiting surgeon and 
the manager of the works, offered him every information 
at their disposal. J therefore add, as I have done in the 
case of the workmen, statements in their own words. 

Statement of Robert Johnson, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. 
W. W. and R. Johnson and Sons: 


“The firm have always pleasure in adopting any reasonable 
appliance to prevent cases of lead poisoning, and it is a subject 
which commands our anxious and constant attention. 

“With reference to women, we provide them with calico wrap- 
pers, caps, and respirators; also leather gloves and waterproof 
aprons when employed in those parts of the works where we 
consider it necessary. 

“ We have two washing troughs supplied with warm water 
and petroleum. We supply soap and towels; and the woman who 
has the supervision has strict orders to prevent any woman taking 
her meals until she is properly cleansed. 

“ Every effort is made to enforce the adoption of these means. 

“With regard to the men, convass jackets, leather gloves, and 
waterproof aprons are provided, together with respirators, and 
they have the same means of washing as the women. ‘The orders 
of the firm are that the utmost strictness should be used in 
seeing our instructions carried out. 

« Our ereat difficulty is (particularly with the women) in per- 
suading them to use these means which are provided for their 
pr otection. 

“The destitute and exhausted condition in which many of the 
casual workers apply for employment render them particularly 
sensitive to any deleterious influence, and to obviate this a break- 
fast of hot coffee and bread and butter is provided for all who 
work at the stoves, &c., free of cost, before. allowing them to go 
to work. Breakfast is only provided for those who are to work 
in the stoves. 

“We provide the best medical attendance we can get, and every 
assistance is rendered at the cost of the firm. 

“With reference to the three cases mentioned in the In- 
spector’s letter, the manager will inform you where they were 
employed. 

‘‘ We have been devising mechanical arrangements for some years, 
and have already expended several thousand pounds this way, 
and are now engaged in carrying out, at a further considerable 
cost, a scheme of mechanical arrangements which we hope will 
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obviate to a considerable extent the employment of this low 
class of labour. | 

“ We find that for gloves alone we paid, in 1878, 79/., which is 
below the average of the three preceeding years, on account of 
the mechanical means used for reducing labour.” 


Statement of J. S. Cumming, Esq., surgeon, &c. : 


‘Tam the medical attendant on behalf of the firm. 

_ © During the last few months it has been noticed that the pre- 
vailing want of employment has tended to depreciate the health 
of the casual hands, both men and women. 

“T see every case of sickness directly it is notified and am 
always visiting and in constant communication as to the health 
of the workers. 

‘Whilst the firm give me full instructions as to constant and 
ample medical attendance, the poverty of the casual hands neces- 
sitates their applying to the parish for relief. 

“The cases mentioned in the Inspector’s letter were duly 
under my attendance for lead colic, and in consequence of their 
poverty they applied to go into the infirmary. A drink which 
has been accepted as suitable in lead works is constantly used, 
and the firm are always employing and ready to adopt any 
appliances which may be suggested as beneficial. 

“A main difficulty in preserving the health of the workers is in 
the apathy and carelessness they display in availing themselves 
of the appliances, means, and precaution set expressly before them.” 


Statement of Mr. G. A. Day, the manager for Messrs. 
W. W. and R. Johnson and Sons, White Lead Works, 
Burdett Road: 


‘Tam the manager of Messrs. W. W. and R. Johnson and 
Sons’ White Lead Works. 

“The firm provide for the women dresses, gloves, aprons, 
respirators, and caps for use in the works wherever required, 
and unlimited discretion is given to me for the application of 
the same, no complaints having ever been made as to cost. 

‘The firm also provide for the men jackets, aprons, gloves, 
and respirators, with the same discretion as to their use as in the 
case of women. 

“‘ Also the firm provide a full supply of petroleum, soap, warm 
water, and towels for efficient cleansing of the person, and brushes 
for the clothes and boots, the use of which is insisted on before 
leaving the works or taking meals, and seven minutes is allowed 
for this purpose, which is indicated by ringing the bell; a woman 
is appointed and attends to see that every woman does this. 

“A constant supply of sulphuric acid drink is kept and used, 
which is free to all workers in the factory. 

“To meet the low condition of casual labourers, we advance money 
as part of wages at every meal time, from the first day they are 
employed, and the workpeople are constantly under my inspection 
as they pass from their work. | 

“ A woman is wholly employed in washing and preparing the 
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dresses, ail dresses being left in the room where used for working 
and afterwards removed by the woman who washes them. 

‘In the general arrangements for cleansing and cooking for 
the hands, three women are employed at an average payment of 
36s. per week. 

“ With reference to the works, the lead crates are made by 
machinery, and we provide leather gloves and leather aprons for 
the men employed in this department. 

“We have ventilators in the stacks, and some years since, 
Dr. Letheby, having made an official inspection of the works, 
stated in his report that there were no deleterious gases inside 
the works which he considered thoroughly ventilated. 

“* We do not wash the earthenware pots for the stacks, except a 
very few that are found to require washing. | 

‘* Women coil and place the blue lead in the pots, but men 
empty the white lead out of the pots and place it in wooden 
trays which are carried away by women on their heads to the 
washing board. 

“J have not deemed it necessary to give either men or women 
any special appliances for their protection in removing the white 
lead from the stacks, and we have found in practice that there is 
little danger in this department. 

“JT consider it objectionable to dip the trays of warm white 
lead taken from the pots into water before being carried to the 
washing trough, as the water becomes so impregnated with fine 
lead as to be more injurious to the hands than the dry corrosion. 

“As the white lead is thrown into the washing trough, sprays 
of water fall to prevent any dust rising, and the white lead is 
knocked off from the blue iead by raking in water. Women are 
provided with respirators when working at the washing trough, 
but I should consider the use of gloves objectionable, as the wet 
lead would be sure to work through, and the heat of the hands 
when confined in gloves would increase the absorption through 
the skin. 

‘“‘ At the presses we provide aprons, jackets, and gloves, together 
with paper leggings and caps, for the protection of the workers ; 
and the firm have expended a considerable sum of money in 
mechanical improvements which have reduced the number em- 
ployed in this part of the works. 

“Tn the stoves we provide the same means of protection as at 
the presses, with the addition of respirators for those who empty 
the dishes of dry lead into the casks or other packages. 

“This applies to both men and women. 

“J am in frequent communication with the medical officer 
who has been appointed by the firm, and he attends to every case 
requiring treatment, and I give assistance to needy cases while 
under his care. 

‘“‘ All these arrangements have been in force some years, as 
also since October 1878 we provide breakfast of hot coffee and 
bread and butter for the men and women who work in the pack- 
ing room (say 10 to 18) (whenever so employed), which they have, 
free of cost, at 6 a.m. before commencing work. 
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‘“‘ Referring to the three men mentioned, one of them was a 
cooper, and the other two had worked in packing, &c. 

“T might observe further that the last two mentioned were 
in a very low condition of health before coming here; they 
having been out of employment for some considerable time, and 
therefore very poor indeed.’ 


Mr. Oram having thus the evidence of the persons who 
suffered, a full explanation of the steps taken by the firm 
to reduce the liability of the occupation of white lead making 
to affect the health of those engaged in it, and after a careful 
examination of the works, made the following suggestions 
to Messrs. Johnson :— 


‘With reference to my recent visit to your works, permit me 
to express my thanks for the facilities afforded to enable me to 
make the necessary inquiries. 

“ As Mr. Johnson was good enough to say that he should be 
happy to receive any suggestions, he will find on inquiry, I 
think, that it is the very general opinion of those who use the 
calico respirators that they are inefficient, the thinness of the 
material permitting the dust to pass through, and likewise the 
shape permits the white lead to pass through round the top of 
the nose. 

“T have had more than one representation that it would be 
advisable for the man at the sieve to wear a respirator, not on 
account of the work itself, but on account of the position of the sieve. 

‘“There is likewise a feeling amongst the workers in the 
stoves that the temperature of the stove is too high when they 
commence to work, and that probably means might be adopted 
for lowering the temperature more speedily, so that, to use their 
own terms, they might not sweat so much, 

“Tam inclined to disagree with your manager in his opinion 
that there is no danger in the women carrying the white lead 
from the stacks to the washing trough on their heads without 
any sort of covering, whilst it is desirable that they should have 
a sort of covering for their dresses which they wear probably for 
months without being washed. I think the firm will agree with, 
me in considering that no woman should be permitted to work 
in that department without some covering over her hair, relative 
to which Mr. Johnson aid I had some conversation.” | 


Messrs. Johnson, as they always have done, accepted 
Mr. Oram’s suggestions, and with the exception of his 
recommendation of the substitution of sponge for calico 
for the respirators, for which they give their reasons for 
differing from him, they are carrying out every plan sug- 
gested. I prefer, however, quoting their own letter. 

“With regard to the suggestions in your letter, our own 
experience is that the calico respirator, although, of course, not 
perfect, is really the most efficient for practical use, as it is light, 
can be worn on the mouth for a longer period than any other, 
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and is so inexpensive it can be freely renewed as soon as ever it 
is clogged up with dust. We will, however, keep this suggestion 
under our immediate notice, and try if any more effectual 
description of respirator can be adopted. The other points 
mentioned we have already given orders to have strictly attended 
to and carried out, and feel assured they will have a beneficial 
result. Thanking you very much for the interest and trouble 
you have taken in this matter.” 

Notwithstanding the improvements introduced by Messrs. 
Johnson and other firms, the occupation is still one sur- 
rounded with danger. ‘The persons employed on the more 
injurious occupations in the factory are of the most ignorant 
and least intelligent class who repudiate cleanliness, as if it 
were a punishment, and who are not to be reasoned into the 
necessity of precautions. Moreover, as is truly stated by the 
medical attendant, Mr. Cumming, the health- of the 
casual hands, both men and women, has been depreciated by 
the prevailing want of employment. The factory of Messrs. 
Johnson is a type of some others, but not of all. Regula- 
tions such as those in force in the better arranged factories 
can only be enforced by firmness and discipline. There 
are places where regulations may exist, but where neither 
firmness nor discipline have a place. I wish they could all 
be brought to.pay the same careful attention to the 
necessity of enforcing regulations. 

H.M. Inspector Mr. MacLeod reports visiting some white 
lead works in these terms :— 

“Tn one large firm in the east of London every trouble is taken 
not only to provide but to compel the use of respirators, gloves, 
and special dresses, while in another the women are allowed to 
work with naked feet and hands, and without respirators. Managers 
say, and say truly, that the difficulty is not in providing guards 
to prevent absorption of poisonous dust into the system, but in 
compelling the operatives to make use of them.” ' 

Charles Dickens in the article from which I have quoted, 
says: “ American inventiveness would seem to indicate that 
« before long white lead may be made entirely by machinery. 
«“ The sooner the better.” Most heartily do I re-echo, 
the sooner the better. 

The Factory Act 1878 has done something to lessen the 
evils of this occupation. It prohibits the employment 
therein of any one under the age of 18 years. But some- 
thing more is necessary than that. What is required is 
British or, if need be, American inventiveness to render 
unnecessary that constant contact with the deleterious 
ingredient. It would seem from the words I have quoted 
that the author had heard of something likely to transform 
a dangerous and injurious manufacture to a healthy occupa- 
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tion. If so, the change has been ten years on the road. But. 
I believe a mode of manufacture has been discovered, and is 
actually in operation, which does not require the exposure 
_ of a single person to the dread effect of working in contact 
with white lead. I visited an establishment some time 
since, at which this was then in progress, at Mr. Thompson’s, 
Gray St. Leonard Street. I am unable to offer an 
opinion whether the white lead produced by the new 
apparatus is as good as that produced by the old method as 
above described, but I can bear testimony to the complete 
isolation of the process of deposition of the white lead, and 
consequent freedom from danger to those employed. I 
described this factory in my report for October 1876. 

There are, however, methods of producing white lead by 
a wet process where it can be apparently carried on under 
more favourable circumstances ; but then the purposes | to 
which the product has to be put must be considered, as the 
wet process could not be used except in certain classes of 
lead. Mr. Lakeman thus describes a visit to the factory of 
Messrs. Grace Bros. 

No handling of material from first to last, except by women 
when taking the cakes of lead from pits. The lead is quite dry 
and white; women pick it up, load baskets, and empty them into 
troughs ; but little dust is seen in the factory,—process of conversion 
known as the wet, and peculiar to this firm. The lead passes 
from first set of stones to third, thence through lawn sieves, and 
then into tanks previous to drying by evaporation. In the last 
process, mixing with oil and turps, no hand touches the ingre- 
dients, but long-handled ladles are used. Special care is taken 
to examine women’s clothes, hands, and face before leaving. Food 
is cooked for them which they cannot touch until they have 
passed examination by cook.” 

Sometime since, attention was called to the extreme danger 
of the manufacture of arsenical green, and of its use in paper 
hangings and artificial flowers. The feeling of the public 
had been so much roused, that paper hangers advertised 
their goods as being free from arsenical ereen, and many 
colour manufacturers ceased to make it. The tint, however, 
has attraction, and I believe arsenical green is occasionally, 
but only occasionally, used ; and that the colour not being 
now made in this country, is imported. 

More recently there has been a great deal of bronze and 
emerald green powder used. A large and _ increasing 
demand has sprung up for illuminated almanacks, and for 
every species of illuminated wrapper and box, whether paper 
or tin, These are used by way of advertisement and for all 
kinds of societies and trades, and are, many of them, very 
elaborate in design and variety of colour. 

When visiting factories such as colour printers, litho- 
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graphers, enamellers, and paper colourers, we are generally 
assured that all possible means are taken to prevent the 
hands suffering from any deleterious materials used in the 
works; and it is difficult, until some startling fact is brought 
to light, to guage the measure of danger existing, and of the 
precautions necessary. Such a fact blazed forth about two 
months since. 

There is a factory in Clerkenwell called the “ Anglo- 
Russian Ironand Tin Plate Company,” in which tin plate boxes 
are made and illuminated with various colours. The factory 
is of recent establishment, and when visited by H.M. 
Inspector, few persons were then employed ; but the premises 
were large, the rooms lofty, and well adapted for a large 
number of persons. ‘There appeared in the papers of the 
8th November the account of an inquest upon a girl, aged 
16, who had been employed in the Anglo-Russian Iron and 
Tin Plate Company’s Factory, and who had died somewhat 
suddenly. . It appeared that the occupation of the girl was 
to dust colours upon the tin boxes. 

It is unnecessary to enter into details of the arrangements 
in the factory, except to state the rooms were well ventilated 
and that the hands are enjoined to drink milk, for which they 
had twopence per day allowed, and that they are not 
allowed to have their meals on the premises, and that there 
were employed from 230 to 245 hands. | 


The important facts to be ascertained are, what is the 
nature of the ingredients used, and as used, are they 
dangerous to health. 

At the first meeting of the Coroner’s Jury, Dr. H. C. Bart- 
lett, Doctor of Philosophy, Fellow of the Chemical Society, 
and Member of the Council of Public Analysts, gave evidence 
as follows: | 


‘“T have been for 22 years engaged in analysing materials used 
in trades. JI have not analysed the colours sent to me, but I 
recognize them as similar to others which I have. The white 
enamel is composed of carbonate of white lead. This is ground 
in a mill and then mixed with varnish. When in a dry state it is 
in the highest degree dangerous to life, but afterwards it is not 
so bad. To inhale, or to convey this into the stomach in any way — 
would be very dangerous. I have seen some bronze that is 
mainly composed of copper. Jam certain that this is greatly 
injurious to health. The red contains sulphide of mercury, 
which is dangerous, but I do not know of a case of absolute 
poison from it. AJl the green I had were mixed with varnish, 
and in that condition they are not injurious, but if used dry they 
would be positively poisonous. The remedy I should suggest is 
that innocuous colours should be used, as there are plenty of them 
to be got, and they are quite as cheap as the others, but not quite 
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so brilliant perhaps. This would do away with the danger. 
From the conditions under which the girl worked, and the 
articles which she used, he should have expected that she would 
have suffered from exactly the same symptoms which had been 
deseribed—which were entirely consistent with lead poisoning. I 
should say that the regulation forbidding the girls to eat on the 
premises would be a wise one.” 


After hearing other evidence touching the arrangements 
in the factory, the Coroner, Doctor Hardwick, said, “it was 
* too important a subject to be dealt with, without a 
“ thorough analysis of the colours,’ and he adjourned the. 
inquiry for that purpose. Upen the re-assembling of the 
jurv Dr. Bartlett gave the result of his analysis of the 
colours used in the factory as follows : — 


“‘T have had some colours to examine from the factory since 
the last sitting. ‘There were nine small boxes. I found a variety 
of poisonous and dangerous substances in them. In the white 
there was arsenic, carbonate of lead, acetate of lead, and bismuth. 
Of these, the latter is not a poison, but the others are. I analysed 
two bronzes (gold and silver), in which I found sulphate of tin, 
metallic copper, and small quantities of antimony. In a composite 
green there were arsenite of copper and chromic acid, a highly 
dangerous poison, in great quantities. I had two blues to ex- 
amine. The first was ordinary ultramarine, in which there was 
nothing injurious, but a darker blue contained more than traces of 
arsenic. A vermillion was composed mainly of sulphide of 
mercury, an injurious, but not a virulent poison. I examined the 
apron that belonged to the deceased, on which I traced a con- 
siderable amount of arsenic, chromic acid, antimony, and in 
fact a combination of all the substances I have mencioned. 
I think, probably, that the girl was in the habit of wiping her 
hands upon it. I am of opinion that the order prohibiting eating 
upon the factory premises in operation in ‘Turnmill Street is an 
excellent one, and I think it should be supplemented by one 
compelling all the girls to wash their hands before leaving the 
factory and inspecting them to see that they do so. When I 
first visited the factory I found a great deal of , white lead in 
powder, which has to be afterwards mixed in varnish. A danger 
exists in that, perhaps, being blown about, it not being protected, 
and there is another danger, of poison being absorbed through 
the skin in wiping the plates after their completion. In dusting 
the colours the girls are living in an atmosphere impregnated with 
colour. I do not think that any large quantity of arsenic was 
used in the factory, or the effects wonld have been felt, as I have 
known many serious and often fatal cases in lithographic establish- 
ments where greens were dusted. 

“Mr. Harmsworth, on behalf cf the Company, said they had 
now ceased using dry colours altogether.—Dr. Bartlett said that 
would do away with all the danger, with the exception of the white 
lead. Of late years white lead had been greatly superseded by 
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zinc. The factory of the Anglo-Russian Company was well 
ventilated, well built, with plenty of room, and was far in advance 
of most factories of the kind.—In reply to a question by 
Mr. Lakeman as to whether he considered the present system 
of dusting minerals should be stopped, Dr. Bartlett said that 
if he had the regulation of factories he would stop dusting as 
‘much as possible. Bronzes could not be applied in any other way, 
and were not excessively injurious, and ordinary ultramarine 
was, in itself, almost innocuous. The process of dusting was, 
however, injurious to a certain extent, as it filled the lungs with 
dust. No amount of ventilation would prevent the air being 


filled with particles of colour when the dusting process was in 
operation.” 


The verdict of the Jury was— 


‘That the deceased died from diarrhea and vomiting, but how 
this was caused there was not sufficient evidence to show. ‘The 
Jury added a rider to the effect that certain of the colours used 
in the Anglo-Russian Iron and Tin Plate Company’s Factory, 
Turnmill Street, prior to deceased’s death, were of a highly 
dangerous nature, and should, when practicable, be mixed with 
varnish or some other liquid that would render them almost 
innocuous.” 

The announcement made on behalf of the Company that 
the use of dry powder had been discontinued is most 
satisfactory, and is creditable to them ; but as this is only 
one instance of an occupation in which deleterious dusts are 
used, I instructed Mr. Lakeman, who had attended the 
adjourned meeting of the Coroner’s Inquest, to visit other 
classes of works, and to inquire into the measures adopted to 
prevent sickness among the persons employed. 


Mr. Lakeman’s memorandum upon his inspections are as 
follows :— 

J. ** Messrs. » Lithographers. 

*‘ Bronze and French chalk are largely used ; dusting is done 
by hand, dusting off by machinery. Boys are not allowed to 
work continuously hereon. Milk is given twice daily; no ill 
effects said to have appeared. The dusting, usually so injurious, 
is done by a close machine driven by power, so that no particle 
escapes. Iam told by manager, that if washing after work be 
neglected, the bronze powder will turn the roots of hair green. 


T am assured that emerald green has been discarded, though the 
public will have it. 


2. “ Messrs. , Colour Printing. 

“In this large factory, bronze, ultramarine, dyed powdered 
shoddy, magnesia, ink powder, and white powder are used for 
dusting purposes. | 

“The work is done by boys upon sheets passing from litho 
machine. Here also milk is regularly given. In hand dusting, 
work is not continuous; they all know that this process is 
injurious. I saw the bronze lying thickly upon clothes, arms, 
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and faces of workers. When done by machinery the workers are 
covered quite as much, if not more so, than in the hand process. 
It was admitted that speed rather than protection caused the use 
of machinery, which revolves 350 times a minute. The bronze 
powder comes out with the paper with force, flying all about and 
settling on the faces of workers. 

“T saw that the nostrils were full of powder, and in one case 
the mucous membrane of nose was enlarged and appeared 
indurated. : 

“Care is taken that no meals be eaten with unwashed hands 
or face, and clothes are well brushed before leaving. Emerald - 
green not much used here, which with bronze is known to be 
hurtful. The dusting off machine is effective. The use of other 
powders in dusting is regulated as in the bronze. 


3. ‘ Messrs. , Lithographers. 

“Here bronzing is done by hand; a machine found to be too 
wasteful, abandoned; it drove the powder into faces of workers. 
Milk is given daily, and labour herein not continuous. A dusting 
off machine is effective. 


4, “ Messrs. , Paper Colourers and Enamellers. 

“ Women employed upon all colours, who are sensible of the 
ill effects from their work. Milk is used, and cleansing of the 
body regular. They seem strong and healthy. 

“French chalk used for enamelling, laid on and brushed off 
by rotating steam brushes, which by its rapid motion sends the 
powder away from workers. The paper used does not require 
much powder to be used. 
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“¢ Messrs. , Paper Colourers and Enamellers. 
“Colouring and enamelling by men, who do not complain, 
although working in a dirty factory ; walls, doors, rods, and aprons 
thickly coated with colours. 
“'They avoid green as much as possible, and in dusting on and 
off, stand before an open window. 


5.  Mr.—-— , Artificial Florist. 

“Like colours are used here as by paper colouring folks ; but 
in the tinting of leaves the powder is mixed by girls on a slab 
with gum. Emerald green is used here, not largely, as also the 
powdered shoddy for Christmas decorations. Forewoman says they 
must use it. J observed a little girl put her brush into her 
mouth very often, instead of wetting it in water by her side ; 
cheeks were painted as well as the leaves. No milk given here, 
but cleanliness imperative. 











** Messrs. , Paper Colourers and Knamellers. 
‘Women work upon all colours, which are mixed by men; 
emerald green also used. Some have been in the trade all their 
lives and look well. When working on the green, all hands 
are put on so as to reduce the quantity for each. No women 
allowed to work more than one day at atime. Milk and gin is 
the drink. 
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‘‘Hnamelling is done by machinery in bottom floor where no 
ventilation carries off the chalk; faces of workers are covered. 
In the dusting on room, very small and close, one sees chalk 
flying about in clouds; the workers are covered from head 
to foot; how they breathe would appear hard to know. Manager 
admits that he feels the effect of flying powders, and says the 
trade is unhealthy, especially in the dusting processes. The 
orders for emerald green are refused, except in cases of best 
customers. He cites an instance of a mother who once worked 
for him having had her baby brought to her twice a day for 
sustenance. When colouring with light mixtures, all seemed well ; 
but having been two days on the emerald green, she suckled her 
child as usual, which, in two hours after the second time, was 
taken in vomiting and diarrhcea, and died, poisoned through 
mother’s inhalation of the noxious green. Also says that he 
has seen necks punctured in holes, and skin irritated by this 
green. 


6. “ Messrs, , Artistic Colour Makers. 

‘Here all the processes are undergone by women, who colour, 
enamel, bronze. Milk is given thrice a day; cleanliness is 
observed ; and when working with the emerald green, 6d. extra 
upon each 3s. wages is paid. Not allowed to work more than 
two days consecutively. The dusting by hand is done every day, 
but little green powder is allowed. When women feel ill they are 
sent to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and the work changed at 
~ once. The paper enamelling and bronzing is not on so large a 
scale as in factories of a general kind, for here it is only for the 
ornamentation of playing cards and show cards. 


7. “ Messrs. , Colour Printers. 

* Powders used in all shades of bronze, emerald green, vermillion, 
and powdered shoddy. A large staff of men and boys is regularly 
at work throughout the factory. At 10 o’clock I saw lads 
covered with bronze; they work so rapidly (for they must keep 
pace with the litho machine) that the dusting on is lavishly 
performed ; the waste is considerable, as well as the cost, from 8s. 
to 40s. per pound. I find that the nostrils get the most, showing, 
I think, that the action of breathing through the nose is more 
attractive of dust to nostril than any current of free air in the 
room to dissipate it. 

“The emerald green is done by men only, and the manager 
told me that although they would willingly discard the use of 
bronze and green, their customers will insist on their use for | 
brilliancy of show cards. Orders cannot be refused, for work 
of other kinds would also be lost. No milk is given here. 

“In dusting off an effective machine with fan is used, whereby 
the worker does not inhale a particle of dust; all is carried 
away into the shaft. No special case of illness has been noted. 
Boys are changed from work to work to prevent it. 


8. ‘ Messrs. , Paper Colourers, &c. 
“* Here the proprietors insist on cotton wool being worn 
during dusting on and off, and milk to be taken before each 
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meal; not to work more than three days together. I am told 
that the use of the powders would be discontinued if possible ; 
they do not like to use them. 


9. * Messrs.- , Paper Staining. 

*“Here bronze and French chalk are extensively used ; the 
former is called brocade bronze, is coarser and heavier than that 
used by lithographers. No ill effects appear from its use. No 
milk is given. i proved that the powder will not rise, even 
by beating the table, more than a foot. In satin enamelling 
French chalk is laid on with a steam brush with fan attached, 








but so imperfect is it, that the powder rises all about the room | 


and falls upon the workers ; the process is not continuous. 

‘¢ Aniline colours are used in staining, said to be equally 
injurious; but arsenical mixtures are abandoned, but retained in 
low class green papers. 


10. “ Messrs. , Paper Colourers and Enamellers. 

“Work carried on under very dirty conditions ; walls, doors, 
hanging rods, aprons of women thick with coats of colour, not 
cleaned for some long time. Women appear healthy and strong 
withal. When using emerald green they are very particular 
as to washing, for these women also know the ill effects of the 
use of this arsenical compound. Milk and gin is the antidote 
here also. 

‘Colours are mixed by men, so that no powder for colouring 








paper is handled by women. Here the dusting of sheets with 


French chalk is done by machinery and by hand. The paper 
used for show cards is prepared better than that for boxes, so 
that so much chalk is not required. A machine brush takes up 
the powder, and in one operation does the laying on and brushing 
off. No dust seemed to rise here; but in the hand dusting room 
the same evidences of clouded atmosphere as in other factories 
apparent ; women enveloped in dust, no ventilation ; they say they 
like it. Enamelling is done here with white lead as the base, 
though in otber factories I find lime to be the principal 
ingredient. Emerald green was being used at time of visit. 
Mixer says he has seen sore necks and broken skin from working 
on green. A peculiar caste of women work in this trade. This 
factory is without proper cleaning tanks. 


11. ‘ Messrs. , Paper Colourers and Enameilers. 

“Dusting by machinery. Women look well and strong. The 
green is laid on by a machine, for the proprietors do not like 
females to be affected by it; they refuse all orders for green 
whenever possible. The care taken as to cleanliness and comfort 
of workers have for 34 years secured them from hearing a single 
complaint ; they know that orders refused by them have been 
executed elsewhere, and that green papers are largely imported 
from Belgium; says it would not pay to colour generally by 
machinery, for as a rule two coats would be necessary. 

“Tn enamelling, the dusting is still very injurious. I com- 
plained of the state of this room heretofore ; the dust from chalk 
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is not carried off; the room is filled so much that workers can ~ 
hardly be seen.. Two machine brushes are at work. Man and 
boy to each, and two men work at bench. It is surprising to me 
how persons can breathe here. One man is sensibly affected ; 
he goes away each year hop picking for the purpose (as he says) 
of clearing himself from chalk. Occupier would gladly see 
bronze and emerald green abandoned. 


12, “ Messrs. a 

“Here paper colouring is done under most favourable con- 
ditions; rooms lofty, spacious, and clean to a degree. No 
colouring matter found on floors or benches. Workers clean, 
aprons changed twice a week, and the large tank for brush 
washing refilled twice daily. To compare any other colouring 
factory with this would be absurd. Hmerald green is used here. 
An attempt was made to substitute an innocuous green, but 
customers would not have it; brilliant green and gold, and 
nothing else. Here no milk is given, nor have any ill effects 
been known; such would one judge from the scrupulous clean- 
liness all around. 

“All processes of bronzing, enamelling, and dusting carried 
on here under the supervision of one of the firm, who will not 
permit the use of injurious colours. Cotton wool respirators 
worn under compulsion by dusters. Bronzing done and French 
chalk used by machinery and by hand. Here cleanliness and an 
absence of wasteful profusion of the bronze is conspicuous. 


13. “ Messrs. , Baking Powder.. 

‘““Here is cause for complaint, and danger to health visible. 
In the mixing room, where females work, the ingredients pour 
down shoots as in a flour mill. The powders fly about until 
the room is so dense that one cannot be seen. A girl was to-day 
removed by my request, for she breathed with difficulty. I have 
heretofore made suggestions about the ventilation of this rvom. 

“In the bin room, where all powder comes previous to packing, 
is a huge bin. Workers are supposed to fill a vessel, and then 
shut off the mouth of shoot; but so imperfect is this machine, 
that at every filling, which is done rapidly, clouds of powder 
burst out and cover the room where 50 females are at work. 
Some adjustment of superior appliances must be considered to 
prevent women swallowing quantities of baking powder, largely 
composed of bi-carbonate of soda, ! 











It is then clear that in the Metropolis, and in one section 
of it alone, a very considerable number of persons are employed 
almost daily in occupations which expose them to injurious 
influences. : 

Having been informed that bronze powder was used in 
Nottingham, I requested H.M. Inspector Oswald to ascertain 
the condition of things in that town, and as might be 


anticipated, he has much the same tale to tell as Mr. Lake- 
man had. He says :— 
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“JT have visited all the principal lithographic printers in 
Nottingham. j 

“Bronze powder is used more or less by all the printers, and 
being purely a mineral powder, must be very injurious to those 
who regularly work in it. 

“The boys appear to suffer from coughs and other lung 
symptoms, caused no doubt by the inhalation of the dust, which 
would probably in time lead to fatal results; but fortunately for 
them they do not often remain long in one occupation. 

“One lithographer asserted that there was “nothing injurious ”’ 
in his colours; but the manager of another firm informed me 
that he frequently had boys applying for employment who had — 
left other lithographers because they regularly had to use bronze 
powder and it made them ill. 

“At this place, where it is only used occasionally, a glass case is 
provided under which the hands are put to dust the sheets; but, as 
a rule, the boys do not care to use it. 

“‘ At some places the sheets are put into a machine, passed over 
a rapidly revolving cylinder, and sent out at the other end; but 
the dust is as bad as by the hand process. Probably the best 
way of keeping the dust from getting into the mouth would be 
the compulsory adoption of a respirator by every one using the 
powder. 

“T believe that dry green is used as little as possible, but 
*¢ emerald green is used very largely in paper colouring. 

“A woman who had worked for the same firm for 10 or 
12 years said, ‘When using emerald green and enamel blue 
‘ I have a breaking out in my joints, under the arms, and in any 
‘ part of the body where the colours can get secreted.’ Another 
said, ‘ Icannot take my food; my mouth seems to have coppers in it.” 

“‘ All complained of soreness of joints ; so that sometimes they 
could hardly walk,—the head being affected, difficulty of 
breathing, &c. The colour is mixed by a man, then put on to 
sheets of paper by the women, and hung up to dry in the same 
room. In this room it is the custom for those who live ata 
distance to take their meals, and I noticed that those who did 
this complained the most. 

“In the same room some of the women were using ‘ spirit 
varnish,’ the fumes of which affect them so much that they have 
to go out for fresh air. 

“Bronze powder was formerly manufactured in Nottingham, 
but it was given up in consequence of German competition. 

“They used fans to take away the dust, and the men protected 
their mouths in certain stages of the manufacture.” 

I have now to consider whether the provisions of the 
Factory Act, 1878, are sufficient to lessen any of the evils 
which exist, and one so alarmingly prejudicial to health. 

With respect to the manufacture of white lead, it is 
admitted that the remedy required is for preventing the 
inhalation of, and contact with, dust, whether of white lead, 
or of bronze, or emerald, or other mineral powder. 


The first provisions in the Factory Act, 1878, are those 
for securing the proper sanitary condition of factories and 
workshops. They are in section 3. | 

“Firstly. A factory and a workshop shall be kept in a cleanly 


state. 
« Secondly. A factory or workshop shall be ventilated in such 


a manner as to render harmless, so far as is practicable, all dust 
generated in the process of manufacture.” 


There would beno difficulty under these provisions in 
requiring sufficient ventilation, and in some cases good may 
be effected in this direction. 

The next provision is as follows :— 

“ Sect. 86.—If in a factory or workshop where any .process is 
carried on by which dust is generated and inhaled by the workers 
to an injurious extent, it appears to an Inspector that such 
inhalation could be to a great extent prevented by the use of a 
fan or other mechanical means, the Inspector may direct a fan or 
other mechanical means of a proper construction for preventing 
such inhalation to be provided within a reasonable time.” 


But much may be done without resorting to this section. 
Of the places reported upon by Mr. Lakeman it will be seen 
that in No. 12 the highest state of cleanliness exists, 
accompanied by a high rate of freedom from disease. This 
is the result of intelligent and firm management, and the 
desire to prevent employment in their factory sapping the 
health of their workpeople. It will be our duty to insist in 
all such manufactures and processes as come within the 
operation of the above quoted sections, the adoption of 
adequate means for preventing the inhalation and contact 
with injurious substances. 

As regards white lead, the manufacture of which came 
under the cognizance of the Factory Commissioners, the 
Factory Act, 1878, follows their recommendation. Sect. 38 
prohibits the employment of children or young persons in 
this manufacture. But this prohibition cannot be extended 
by the authority of the Secretary of State to any other 
manufacture than those named in the Act itself, white 
lead being one. 


This section, however, contains another provision which I 


am of opinion would be properly extended to white lead 
works, and to any place in which dust or powder is used in 
the processes of manufacture. The provision is that meals 
are prohibited to be taken in the places named in the 
schedule. and there is a further provision that— 

“Where it appears to a Secretary of State that by reason of 


the nature of the process in any class of factories or workshops, or 
parts thereof, the taking of meals therein is specially injurious to 
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health, he may extend the prohibition to the said class of factories 
or workshops or parts thereof.” 


I think, therefore, that it will be necessary to issue an 
order, under sect. 39, to prohibit the taking of meals in 
white lead works and other places in which dust is generated, 
and is injurious to health, as the first step that can be 
taken in the very important question which must receive 
serious Consideration. | 

But the Act does not stop there. It contains another 
very important provision which was introduced first into the 
Act of 1878 in order to put some restriction upon cases 
which might arise in which intervention was proved to be 
necessary in the interest of the health of the workpeople. 
This provision is contained in sect. 62: it is as follows :— 


“ Where it appears toa Secretary of State that the adoption 
of any special means or provision for the cleanliness or ventilation 
of a factory or workshop is required for the protection of the 
health of any child, young person, or woman employed, in pur- 
suance of an exception under this part of this Act, either for a 
longer period than is otherwise allowed by this Act, or at night, 
he may, by order made under this part of this Act, direct that the 
adoption of such means or provision shall be a condition of such 
employment ; and if it appears to a Secretary of State that the 
adoption of any such means or provision is no longer 
required, or is, having regard to all the circumstances, inexpedient, 
he may, by order made under this part of this Act, rescind the 
order directing such adoption without prejudice to the subsequent 
making of another order.” 


By reference to Part 3 of the third schedule of the Act 
and to the order of the Secretary of State published in the 
London Gazette, 20th May 1879, it will be seen that of the 
trades in which injurious dust and powder are used, the fol- 
lowing are authorised to work overtime under section 53 :-—- 

Lithographic printing. 
Almanack making. 

Playing card making. 

Artificial flower making. 

Fancy box making. 

Paper colouring and enamelling. 


It is quite clear that cleanliness and ventilation can both 
be secured. No. 12, to which I have referred, is a sufficient 
instance; and Mr. Lakeman informs me that several machines 
have been used for avoiding the dusting by hand, more or 
Jess answering their purpose, some of which have been aban- 
doned after trial ; but he has seen a machine, which is really 
effective, as it carries off the whole of the powder by fan 
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into the shaft, not a particle being left behind, and that it is 
in constant and regular use. 

Iam not prepared at the present moment, without some 
further inquiry, to propose to you the issue of an order 
rescinding the exception for making overtime under 
section 53 in the class of factories and workshops I have 
named, unless such special means be adopted as may be 
requisite for the protection of the health of the children, 
young persons, or women employed ; but when I have ex- 
tended the inquiry, I shall then be better prepared to deal 
with this very important question. 

The increased authority given to the Inspectors by the 
Act of 1878 to require factories and workshops to be kept 
in a cleanly state, free from effluvia and from any nuisance, 
not overcrowded so as to be prejudicial to health, and to 
be properly and sufficiently ventilated, has already borne 
fruit largely. We are enabled to bring before manufac- 
turers and employers defects and evils which are operating 
injuriously, and the mode of remedying them; to point out 
many things which the senses of an Inspector discover 
from his experience gained in his manifold inspections. 
All the Inspectors bear testimony to the value of our powers 
in this respect. Mr. Coles says :— 


‘Of the sanitary enactments of the new Act I cannot speak 
too highly. Our increased powers in this respect have already 
commenced to bear fruit, in better ventilation, less crowded work 
rooms, and purer closet accommodation. The distinction, too, 
which the new Act draws between a factory and a workshop, viz., 
the use of power, is in my opinion much fairer than that of 
the number employed.” 


Mr. Hendersén speaks in gratifying terms of the con- 
dition in which he found the bakehouses in Scotland. _ He 
reports as follows :— 


‘Tt is with satisfaction that I feel justified in reporting to you 
that we have found the condition of the bakehouses in Scotland 
in respect to cleanliness and sanitary arrangements generally 
very good. In the large towns, particularly, the local authorities 
have, as a rule, been especially careful to enforce the provisions’ 
of the Bakehouse Act which was repealed in 1878. Here and 
there I have found the baking of bread still carried on on premises 
which from their position and structural arrangements rendered 
them, no doubt, very unsuitable for such a purpose; but of the 
gross and disgusting abuses which unquestionably existed in the 
trade some years ago, I confess I now find hardly a trace. The 
establishment of large bakeries in which machinery is employed 
on an extensive scale has no doubt had an influence in improving 
the conditions under which the staff of life is manufactured in 
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Scotland ; but the main cause, I think, can be traced to the general 
improvement in the habits of the people in regard to cleanliness, 
and to the vigorous enforcement of the Bakehouse Act in the 
cities and large towns by the local authorities. 

“Considerable advantage, I apprehend, will be gained by the 
repeal of that Act, and by placing all bakehouses under the 
Factory and Workshops Act, because it places them, wherever 
they may be situated, under uniform regulation and inspection.” 


Mr. Lakeman observes in his report :— 


“What does the expression ‘sanitation’? mean in its appli- 
cation to London, with its miscellaneous industries, where old 
dwelling-houses are turned into factories, limited spaces made the 
most of, production the first thought, health and comfort for workers 
the last? The reply can best come from those who have used their 
organs of sense, and who can testify to the existence of vitiated 
atmospheres, from various causes, to the overcrowding of work- 
rooms, to accumulations of refuse, to scarcity of light, ventilation, 
and water, to a superabundence of heat from gas, to the evolution 
of noxious vapours, from imperfect combustion of the products 
of gas, from defective arrangements as to closets and drains, and 
from gases generated in process of manufacture. This is a 
subject in which I take a deep interest, for I am certain that the 
work to be done in this direction must be undertaken with 
energy. The chief points in the application of the sanitary 
enactments will be the removal of nuisances in every form, the 
rendering sanitary conditions more favourable, the least likely 
being the utter absence of cleanliness and decency in many of the 
persons employed. 

“There are afew classes of trades in London to which these 
remarks will not happily apply, but in the same trades will be 
found workers of a decided difference in type. I often wonder 
how it is that in one factory I may find 150 females clean, neat, 
decorous in external appearance, but in another factory of the 
same trade quite an opposite appearance is to be found. Here is 
the solution; in the one building I find cleanliness, order as to 
arrangement, lavatories, kitchens, and work of a higher kind ; but 
in the other, an absence of those incentives to self-respect. Thus 
there comes before us, in the full force of necessity, the enforce- 
ment of the Act of 1878.” 


Mr. Beadon, as to this part of his duties, reports :— 


“One of the most important points to which we can devote 
our attention is—as it has always appeared to me—the application 
of the law in sanitary matters; and with this feeling I have 
taken great interest in carrying out this portion of my duties, 
and I can safely say that a vast amount of good has resulted. 

“In the matter of drainage, and so on, I have hitherto found 
occupiers ready to carry out my suggestions; so that the necessity 
of having recourse to any sanitary authority has been almost nil. 
Many very dangerous cases of this class have been discovered and 
corrected. 
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“In the matter of ventilation and over-crowding, many occu- 
piers at once carry out all my suggestions, while others require 
a good deal of persuasion; but, as arule, I have hitherto succeeded 
in getting the improvements done. Many occupiers have been 
induced to erect large and well-appointed new work-rooms, whose 
hands were previously employed under the most unhealthy con- 
ditions ; and I find no one better pleased than they are themselves 
when the improvement is effected. I consider that we are 
silently carrying out a great work by means of the useful law 
placed in our hands, which cannot fail to improve the health and 
comfort, and raise the average of life among the classes employed: 
in factories and workshops. It is a little disheartening to find 
that the chief objectors are those whom our efforts are to benefit, 
who are in most cases unable to distinguish between heat and 
vitiated air, or to comprehend the danger which must always be 
an invisible one, and which rarely acts so promptly as thereby to 
place cause and effect directly before their minds. 

‘‘T firmly believe, however, that the enlightenment which the 
spread of education must carry with it will enable some of us to 
live to see the day—not far distant—when the very class which 
now deprecates and does its best to neutralize our efforts in this 
direction * will refuse to work in places where reasonable sanitary 
precautions have not been adopted.” 


Mr. Bowling, referring to the same subject, gives his 
experience of the working of the sanitary clauses of the 


Act :— 


‘J will now briefly refer to another matter which, in my 
opinion, affects very closely the welfare of the manufacturing 
population. I mean the condition of the factories in which the 
people labour. 

‘Here, I think, we may claim that the Factory Acts have been 
the means of achieving unmitigated good, by placing it in our 
power to have hundreds of factories and workshops whitewashed 
every year, which otherwise would have remained dirty and dark ; 
to have numerous ventilators fixed, not before they were needed ; 
to put a stop to much over-crowding in workrooms; to have bad 
drains put in order, and nuisances removed; proper closet 
arrangements insisted on where they did not previously exist ; 
disinfectants used; unsafe and unfit buildings condemned. All 
this and more, with the ready assistance of the sanitary authorities 
of the town, we have been able to accomplish. 

“There is no exaggeration in saying that not only physically, | 
but morally and mentally, the condition of our factory operatives 
will reflect the conditions under which their daily labour is done. 
Where you see a clean, cheerful, well-ordered factory, there you 
will find the workers reflecting the state of things around them, 
and the good influence is carried with them into their private 
life ; for the contrast between the cleanly and orderly factory, and 
the uncleanly and disorderly home, must lead to the improvement 
of the latter. ; 
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“J think our manufacturers have it greatly in their power to 
work social reforms among their operatives by taking a personal 
interest in, and exercising a personal supervision over the state of 
things in their factories. Let them insist that the rooms in which 
their people spend so many hours of their lives shall be light, 
cheerful, and well ventilated. Let them use every effort to put 
a stop to all coarse and unseemly language and behaviour during 
working hours. Let a proper discipline be always maintained ; 
and, as far as possible, let their ends be attained by the masters 
themselves taking a more active part in the management of their 
works than many of them now do; and I think that much 
which is unpleasant in the relationship between masters and men 
would vanish ; that a better tone would be imparted to our 
factory workers; that much of that harshness and coarseness of 
manner which must strike everyone who is much brought in 
contact with them (especially among the lads) would give place to 
kindlier and more courteous habits.” 


But do what we can to protect the workpeople from 
injury either from dangerous machinery or from liability to 
suffer from working in unhealthy places, or in an unhealthy 
occupation, our efforts would be very much marred unless 
we were supported by the manufacturers and by the work- 
people. 

To the manufacturers, we, as Inspectors, owe a great deal 
for their courteous reception of our suggestions, and willing 
consideration of our recommendations. Mr. Henderson 
gays :— 

“By allclasses with whom we come in contact, my colleagues 
and myself continue to be received with courtesy and respect. 
The loyalty with which the law is observed even in small work- 
shops is surprising and at the same time most gratifying.” 


Mr. Beadon says :— 


“TI consider that we are much indebted to the employers of all 
classes for the kind and polite reception given to us, with very 
rare exceptions. And one cannot help being struck by the 
readiness with which one is at once shown over the premises, and 
has every facility given, by persons who have previously very 
remotely, if at all, contemplated the possibility of their being 
liable to such a visit, or to be amenable to any such law as we 
have to administer. 

“Tt is needless to point out how greatly this fact assists us in 
carrying on the work with a comparatively small staff of officers.” 


Upon remarking during a recent visit to the iron works 
in South Wales upon the excellent manner in which the 
very dangerous machinery in this class of work had been 
fenced and made secure, Mr. Mostyn, referring to the 
small number of accidents which occur in his district, 
remarked :— 
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“This is due certainly to the more than handsome way in 
which, notwithstanding years of depression, I have been met by 
the owners of works in the matter of fencing their machinery. 
Taken as a body, they have shown an admirable spirit in this 


x 


matter.’ ' 


This amicable feeliug is not confined to the owners of 
large establishments, it extends happily to employers of all 
classes, although the mode of expression may be varied and 
occasionally of the rough and ready order. Incidents in the 
daily routine of inspection show how widely spread is this 
good feeling, as an illustration of which [ may quote from a 
communication made to me by H.M. Inspector Mr, J. A. 
Redgrave. 


“Passing lately down one of the poorest and least reputable 
streets in my district in which are various workshops, my 
attention was arrested by a yard full of machines, which on first 
view might be taken for small locomotives with the steam up, but 
which were really hot potato and pie cans, some made of burnished 
copper, and others painted in lively colours, being prepared to start 
for their usualstandings. While contemplating their novel industry, 
I was interrupted by a hoarse “’d mornin,’ Sur!” uttered in that 
peculiar huskiness of tone inherent to certain of the poorer class. 
Not recollecting the voice at the moment, and not turning back in 
case it might only be an exhibition of humour occasionally given 
in these localities to affect a derisive politeness towards a stranger, 
J waited till the voice came up, and the greeting was repeated 
with the observation that ‘he thought he know’d my back.’ In 
him I recognised a twine spinner from a neighbouring yard which 
had given me some trouble, from the fact that each spinner 
worked for his own hand as a kind of little master, and employed 
any urchin thrown in his way, without much attention to the 
details of the law. He had much to communicate of the difficulty 
of getting the children to school, owing to the crowded state of the 
board schools, and that he was obliged to send his children to a 
private school, the locality of which he was unable to fix satis- 
factorily. He was glad to have seen me, because ‘they was 
‘ a-goin to write to me down the yard about the kids’ schoolin,’ 
but now all this trouble was saved. He asked me to go and see 
them, and left me with the assurance that ‘we’re all very well 
* satisfied with yer down at the yard, a remark which shows that 
the inspector is not a persona ingrata even when administering 
the strict enactments of the Factory Acts, amongst the poorest of 
emplovers.” 


Mr. Cameron, reporting upon the subject of the fencing 


of machinery, acknowledges the co-operation of the manu- 
facturers :— 


“‘ Kiver since assuming my duties in this district my attention 
has been constantly directed towards the fencing of machinery 
and the consequent prevention of accidents. I may -specially 
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_mention such accidents as were occasioned by the gearing of 
spinning frames. The pinion wheels of the frames have all been 
securely fenced, and it is seldom that an accident, which was of 
common occurrence, is now reported, viz., the laceration of 
fingers and hands of the children and young persons working in 
the spinning rooms, rendering necessary amputation, and the 
maiming for life of the subject. I have also attached great 
importance to the guarding of weaving looms. The frequent 
occurrence of shuttle accidents I conceived to be very deplorable, 
resulting, as they did too often in the permanent blindness of the 
injured person. Guards have been placed on all the looms in my 
district, though indeed in some few factories they have always 
been adopted, and shuttle accidents are now very few and far 
between. I may perhaps mention that I have found the bar 
attached to the sleigh beam of the loom to be more effectual as a 
guard than the swinging side wings; and although on the first 
introduction of these bars they are always found fault with by 
the workers, in a very short time these latter become accustomed 
to them, and experience no hindrance to their work. Much has 
been done also to prevent, as far as possible, the issuing of dust 
from the varied machinery, and to improve ventilation in the 
mills, though I regret to say that a great deal yet remains to be 
effected as regards the general adoption of splash boards in spin- 
ning rooms, and such ventilation in these rooms as would reduce 
a temperature which is, I believe, unnecessarily high, and which 
has been found, | am informed, to be unnecessary in some of 
the flax spinning mills in England. I am glad to have this 
opportunity of placing on record my acknowledgment of the 
uniform consideration and courtesy extended to me by the 
occupiers of the works in my district when I have ventured from 
time to time to make suggestions for the better protection of 
machinery, suggestions entailing in many instances considerable 
expenditure, during a period in which all increased expenditure 
was peculiarly unwelcome.” 

In these remarks I cordially concur, especially as I have 
had, from personal interviews with some of the principal 
manufacturers, the pleasure of acknowledging their 
readiness and anxiety where the strict factory regulations 
might interfere with old customs, to co-operate with us in a 
spirit of frankness and cordiality. 

While referring to this readiness of manufacturers to 
act with us, there is a matter in which we are frequently 
able to act as a “court of conciliation,’ in cases where 
persons have been injured in the course of their work. We 
do all we can to dissuade persons who have been injured 
from “ going to law” against the employers. Our experience 
has shown that in nearly every instance in which the case of 
a sufferer has been placed before the manufacturer in a fair 
spirit, he seldom refuses compensation, and the injured 
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person is in the end better off by accepting a moderate com- 
pensation at once than trusting to the chances of a verdict 
which, if in his favour, is always reduced by the unestimated 
amount of costs. In the following cases H.M. Inspector 
Mr. Rickards reports what has been done under his advice. 


“ A few months ago a boy under 13 got a severe fracture of the 
thigh while attending to his work, from an imperfectly fenced 
shaft. Having suffered amputation of the thigh he was in a 
sad condition. The firm at first repudiated any responsibility, 
but after several interviews and some correspondence I con- 
vinced them to the contrary, and both parties with the utmost 
confidence having left their interests in my hands, I got a 
satisfactory settlement. 

‘‘ Some time since a young woman about 20 years of age was 
killed by an upright shaft, from which the fencing had been re- 
moved. She left a boy under two years of age. ‘The husband 
being a dissipated man, it was considered undesirable that he 
should have any control over the money paid by the firm as a 
penalty. I therefore was authorised by you to pay it into 
the savings bank in the names of three trustees, of whom I 
am one, for the benefit of the child. Since the boy was able to 
go to school I have looked after his education and progress. ‘The 
father having become a changed character, I have given him 
some help from the fund for the boy’s clothing. 

“A young man was hurt in a tannery, and threatened the firm 
with an action. At the request of his solicitor I investigated the 
facts of the case, and proved to him that his client could not 
sustain the action, and the result was that he withdrew the claim, 
but made an appeal to the firm for some help, which was re- 
sponded to.” 


Mr. Rickards concludes with this observation :— 


“These cases, and others I could name, prove that we may 


frequently make our usefulness felt in other ways than in simply 
inspecting factories, and they are of service in showing how 
entirely we have obtained the confidence of two important 
sections of the public, viz., the employers and the workpeople.” 


In.the same manner, Mr. Striedinger has just reported to 
me the result of his intervention in the case of a boy who 
had lost his arm by being entangled while shifting a strap 
from a rapidly revolving shaft. The employer was pre- 


sent at the time and was aware of what the lad was doing, 


Mr. Striedinger says :— 

“J had no difficulty in convincing the employer of his moral 
responsibility and in obtaining from him a promise to make satis- 
factory provision for the lad.” 

Turning to the subject of ventilation, we are met here 
frequently with objections on the part of the operatives. 
I have frequently called the attention of employers to the 
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state of their workrooms, and then they have pointed out 
what they had done to secure proper ventilation, and how 
their object had been frustrated. Mr. Cramp, referring to 

earthenware factories, says :— | 


“Ido all in my power to have the stoves and shops well 
ventilated and the floors kept clean, but it is weary work at 
times to overcome the carelessness, and one might say obstinacy 
of the workpeople themselves in this matter. 

‘The cleanliness and ventilation of workplaces are much 
more in the hands of the operatives than of the employers. 
When the latter have found the means, it is for the former to. 
make constant use of them. My experience is that masters are 
more ready to provide the means than men are to use them.” 


» And H.M. Inspector Mr. Kindersley, reporting his visit to 
the workroom of a large clothier in Edinburgh, says :— 

“This workroom is an instance of how utterly vain and dis- 
heartening in most cases are the endeavours of employers to 
better the condition of their workers by improved ventilation, 
&e. This workroom is always limewashed twice a year, and 
there are at least half-a-dozen ventilators in it, all of which the 
men always carefully close and keep shut all the day. ‘Their 
employer remonstrated with them in my presence, and they 
only laughed and said they preferred the heat.” 


Flax Scutch Mills. 


“Many years since, when textile factories oniy were under 
any restrictions, the question was raised, whether flax scutch 
mills were to be considered to be textile factories. The 
matter was brought before the Secretary of State and the 
Inspectors on several occasions, and it was decided that 
they could not, according to the terms and definitions in the 
Acts of 1833 and 1844, be deemed to be textile factories, 

The Act of 1867, after defining certain works to be 
factories, contained a general clause sweeping within its 
jurisdiction almost every occupation not being mining or 
agricultural. It then became clear that flax scutch mills 
came within the definition of factories under the last named 
Act. But when the question of administering the Factory 
Acts in all their details in such factories was entered upon, 
+t was found to be surrounded with very considerable dift- 
culties. Some of these difficulties came before the Factory 
Commissioners, but no special recommendation was made 
by them, except that flax scutch mills. should be included 
amongst these trades to which the power to work overtime 
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should be accorded. This power is enacted in section 53, 
and Schedule 3, Part 3, of the Act of 1878; but in con- 
sequence of the representations made by those connected 
with the flax trade in Ireland, some further exceptions 
were found to be desirable, and the following clause (62) 
was inserted in the Act of 1878 :— 

“The regulations of this Act with respect to the employment 
of women shall not apply to flax scutch mills, which are conducted 
on the system of not employing either children or young 
persons therein, and which are worked intermittently and for 
periods only which do not exceed in the whole six months in any 
year.” 

The case of flax scutching is so exceptional as a manufac- 
turing operation, in irregularity and uncertainty of the work 
required to be done,—in the fact that in so many mills there 
is no work whatever for half the year, that I am glad the 
factory regulations have been modified so as to allay any 
fear that inspection would be so objectionable as to lead to 
the abandonment of many mills. 

The first step in the administration of the Act as 
applicable to flux scutch mills was to obtain from each 
occupier a declaration whether his mill was conducted upon 
the system of not employing children or young persons, and 
of not working more than six months in the year. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Robinson I was furnished with a list of 
the names and addresses of all the scutch mills in Ireland, 
and I circulated to the occupiers a paper, which they 
returned to me with their declaration of the system under 
which the mill was worked. 

According to these declarations, only about 15 per cent. 
of the occupiers worked more than six months i the year 
and employed children or young persons. — 


If the returns and assurances of the occupiers of the flax 
scutch mills, that neither children nor young persons will be 
employed, are worth anything, inspection to see to the 
education of children, and the restriction of daily labour of 
young persons, in the above small number of works would not 
be very heavy; but visits must be paid to every flax scutch 
mill to see that the machinery is properly fenced and that 
some means are taken to keep the premises in a fairly 
cleanly state. 

According to the report of the Flax Supply Association, 
there has been a gradual decrease since 1869 in the number 


_ ae mills in Ireland, as will appear from the subjoined 
able, 
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In 1869 there were 1,542 scutch mills 
» 1870 Sere tt FE 
ter re Le a 

» 1872 sot aa ead re 
Lei melee iY) aaa 
boi ait pa tien . 

5 1875 99 1,380 99 

,» 1876 » 1,259 i 

» 1877 wo Ty 999 soe 

3, 1878 ~ {212 

Giving a decrease of 330, 


And Mr. Woodgate, in his recent tour, corroborates this :— 
“In my visits up to this date I found several mills which I 


visited last year not working at all this year, and will probably 
not work any more ; and no new mills are being started.” 


With respect to the administration of the Act in these 
mills, a very careful and full inspection has been necessary in 
the first instance; and this has been a labour differing very 
much from the ordinary work of an Inspector. The flax 
scutch mills are situated in out-of-the-way places, difficult 
of access, conveyances uncertain, and a whole day may be 
spent in reaching one or two mills, there being no road 
or waggon drive to many of them; the flax being carried 
to the mills on the backs of the people; the largest number 
of mils being in the county of Donegal, many of them being 
very small, and in a large number of these in the western 
and northern parts of the county. Owing to the poverty of 
the masters, a roller machine for breaking the flax is not 
used ; and, as reported to me by Mr. Woodgate,— 

“‘ Asa substitute for this, the flax is laid out along the public 
roads, with a footway down the middle for the horse to pass; 
and waggons or carts laden with stones, and any vehicles on | 
the roads drive over the flax ; and in this manner the fibres are 
broken, and the work of the rollers is indifferently per- 
formed.” 


39 


The following extracts from one of Mr. Woodgate’s 
reports will show the mere physical work which the inspection 
of the flax scutch mills has demanded. Mr. Woodgate has 
charge of the centre and north-west of Ireland. 


“T left Ballyshannon at 9 a.m. and arrived in Donegal at 3. 
Ordered a fresh horse and cart at once in order to finish all the 
scutch mills in this part of the county. Driver had to return 
from Donegal to Ballyshannon. Gave him 4s. for driving, which he 
dashed down in hall of hotel and instantly demanded 7s. 6d., which 
I declined to pay. He drove away, and returned three hours after, 
demanding ‘his rights,’ but I declined to pay any more. Some 
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of the drivers are very exorbitant in their charges, although the 
times are very depressed. Drove to mills round Donegal with 
a fresh horse, from 3 p.m. to 5.45 p.m., and after dinner at Donegal 
left with a third horse at 7 p.m. for Killybegs, where I arrived at 
10.15 p.m. 

“T left Killybegs at 9am on the 8th. Drove 38 miles to 
Dunglow through most barren, wild, hilly, mountainous country. 
Put up horse to bait at Glenties for an hour. No hotel nor inn, 
nor fresh post-horse to be had. The tide being out and the horse 
almost done up, crossed the two channels of sea at Lettermacaward 
with the help of a ferryman. This crossing very dangerous ; 
owing to quicksands, and the water very deep, could not have got 
across without assistance of ferryman. By crossing these channels, 
eight miles of road were saved toa horse almost done up, and 
with both sides bleeding from the harness. I had to walk nearly 
half the way to Dungloe to save the little strength the horse had. 
Country very hilly, and very bad roads. Arrived at 5 p.m. and 
got a fresh horse to post on to Gweedore, where I arrived at 
8.30 p.m. Passed only one corn mill on the road, and no factories 
or workshops, and no hotels to put up at, lunch, or dine at. The 
driver from Killybegs had to sleep at Dunglow and return to 
Killybegs the next day.” 


Mr. Cameron, who has charge of the north-east of 
Ireland, thus gives his impressions of the work and the 
workpeople :— 


“The scutch mill, in a remote country spot, is a busy scene. 
Idiers stand about. he whirring of the ‘handles’ and all 
the interior life of the mill, as seen through the open door and 
a thick panoply of dust, appears to yield much satisfaction to the 
adjacent juvenile population. It is therefore a little difficult to 
ascertain whether the occupier is really carrying out .the intention 
he has expressed in his reply to the Government circular, that 
he intends employing only adults in his mill. Once, however, he 
has been made to understand that the Inspector is not the ‘gauger’, 
which is a matter of some little ‘time if a corn mill be adjacent, 
and the neighbourhood at all in repute for ‘ potheen,’ he at once 
announces this intention. Questioned as to the appearance 
inside the mill of some small children carrying ‘stricks’ of flax, | 
he explains lightly that these are only the ‘bit weans’ of some 
farmer who has on that day brought his flax to be scutched, and 
whose family are, as a matter of course, assisting in the operation. 
Indeed this custom is only too common, and is most reprehensible. 
The children are in danger ina crowded mill. They cannot be 
looked after by their elders who are busily engaged. And as in 
almost every instance the scutch mill proprietor reiterates his 
intention of employing only adults, I have carefully explained 
that if children or young persons are found working in the mill, 
and the requirements of the Act under such conditions have not 
been fulfilled, the occupier will be held responsible. The ex- 
planation causes much comment, but a promise is made in every 
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case that the custom shall cease and only adults be permitted 
within the mill for the future, a promise which I trust may be 
kept.” | 

The mills for the most part belong to farmers; the flax 
is stacked in the farmyard, and when a portion or the whole 
is sold, is scutched with expedition. The farmer who has a 
flax scutch mill, not only scutches his own flax, but lets out 
the use of it to farmers who desire to send their flax to be 
scutched ; and in this consists one of the peculiarities of flax 
scutching in Ireland. The farmer who sends his flax to his 
neighbour’s mill sends the persons to be employed in scutch- 
ing it. The work generally commences about September, as 
soon as the flax crop has been secured, and the time of 
working varies from three weeks to six months, and some- 
times eight months. The hours of work, however, have — 
been generally from lght to dark. Occasionally work has 
continued until 8 pm. or 9p.m.; the lighting being de- 
pendent upon a few candles in a lanthorn placed in the 
recess of a window. Steam power is used in some mills, 
but the large majority are driven by water power. 

The first duty of the Inspector in visiting flax scutch 
mills has been to examine carefully all the machinery. 

Mr. Cameron made this part of his inspections a pronu- 
nent one, and says :— : 


‘¢ What is most necessary is the fencing of machinery, and the 
powers given by the:1878 Act to enforce the adoption of proper 
fencing will be-of.the greatest advantage to all employed in these 
works. In some few of the. mills which I have visited, all the 
fencing possible has already been provided, with the exception 
of the outside water-wheel universally unprotected. But in very 
many I -have found rollers uncovered, their gearing naked or 
insecurely fenced, and, although less common, the feeding-tray 
of the rollers not sufficiently tong to be an effectual protection 
from the terrible accident which sometimes occurs, when the 
arm of the person feeding the rollers is dragged in, and the 
victim only extricated after the limb has been torn off. So far 
as my experience carries me, I have found the occupiers to be 
quite alive to the necessity for protecting their employes, and 
ready to promise willingly to carry out all instructions. | They 
ave simple country folk, considerably impressed by the visit of a 
Government official, and very desirous of explaining that their 
premises and the nature of their work are too insignificant to 
merit such an attention. But, as I have mentioned, with a con- 
sideration which is characteristic, they are ready to promise that, 
all asked of them shall be accomplished. Whether a second 
visit will, in every case, prove that such promises have been 
kept, remains to be seen. But I do not question the entire 
possibility of effecting a very great improvement In the respects 
to which I have referred; and I conceive that this may be 
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brought about by a quiet insistance, and the gradual recognition 
by the occupiers that the requirements specified must be 
fulfilled.” 


. 
Mr. Woodgate thus summarizes the result of his inspec- 
tions in regard to the fencing of dangerous machinery :— 


‘‘'The machinery in nearly all these mills is of a most dangerous 
nature, and I have rarely seen any mills properly guarded. ‘The 
fly-wheels, water-wheels, gearing wheels, and cogs attached to the 
rollers, I find are all unguarded, ‘The accidents which happen 
are not very numerous, but when they do occur they are fre- 
quently attended with fatal results, or else the loss of one or both 
arms. The rollers are perhaps the most dangerous parts of the 
machinery in these mills, and to guard these effectually is very 
difficult. The accidents at the rollers invariably occur through 
the carelessness or ignorance of the person supplying the feeding 
table in front of the rollers with flax. In many cases, when the 
flax is observed by the feeder not to be going through the rollers 
straight, a grasp is made at it to pull it out, and in so doing the 
hand is caught by the rollers which gradually draw in the arm 
and body. ‘There are cases when persons have been caught by 
the rollers by one arm, and have attempted to release themselves 
by putting the other hand in, and thus lost both arms. Another 
manner in which accidents happen at the rollers is by the feeder 
turning round to talk while feeding, and thus is caught by the 
hand and arm. Some few of the scutch mills, to guard against 
these accidents, have had the person feeding at the rollers secured 
by a chain and pair of braces to a block of wood driven into the 
floor, or to a bolt in the wall. This means of guarding would 
only secure the feeder from losing his arm, as, once the hand is 
caught by the rollers, it must be crushed by them, 

“On the 10th of September I visited a small flax scutch mill 
near Omagh, in which were employed only three men and a 
woman. One of the men who, I am informed, had been working 
20 years as a scutcher, and was quite sober at the time, in 
attempting to shut the sluice gate in front of the water-wheel, 
fell into the wheel and was killed. The poor man was lying 
dead in the mill at the time of my visit, awaiting an inquest. 
Since this accident I have been most particular, in visiting scutch 
mills, always to examine the water-wheel and impress on the 
master the very great necessity for having these wheels guarded 
and all the machinery securely fenced. At first I met with a little 
opposition from nearly all of them. They seem to think that as- 
they have already ‘wrought’ so long without an accident, there 
is no reason to think that they ever will be visited with one, and 
it will be time enough to guard after the accident has happened. 
After talking the matter over with them, and reasoning with 
them, and pointing out that one of the great and essential objects 
in placing them all under the Factory Act is in order that the. 
Inspectors may give them the benefit of their experience, and 
endeavour to protect them from accidents, and the probable 
consequent legal proceedings, and action for damages hereafter, 
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they have nearly all seen the great necessity for fencing the 
dangerous parts, and have promised me, before leaving the mill, 
that they will at once attend to all instructions, at the same time 
expressing their gratitude for having their attention called to the 
dangerous parts. 

“Timber is generally to be found on the premises about the 
seutch mills, and with two or three wooden planks and boards 1 
have pointed out how a secure fencing could be put up for little _ 
or nothing.” 


The next point to be examined in these flax scutch mills 
is their filthy condition. This arises from two causes; the — 
first is the nature of the buildings themselves, and next the . 
nature of the material dealt with. The buildings are used 
only intermittently, and are unused for six months in the 
year; the walls are rough and irregular; the roofs are fre- 
quently of thatch ; the dust clings to walls and_roofs, and 
the heavier particles lie on the mud floor knee deep; even 
the approach is frequently over heaps of dust and broken 
flax straw. I am not as sanguine of immediate improve- 
ment in cleanliness as I am in the precautions that will be 
taken to prevent accidents. When in Iveland last autumn, 
I visited several flax scutch mills with the special object of 
examining the machinery, and the condition of the interiors 
as to ventilation and cleanliness, and I am strongly impressed 
with the difficulty of dealing with the question of ventilation 
and cleanliness satisfactorily. 

Mr. Cameron thus points out the difficulty in the way of 
carrying out in their strictness all the regulations of the 
Factory Act in regard to ventilation and cleanliness : 


‘All of them are greatly in need of improved ventilation, 
though to remedy this last state of things would be very difficult. 
The occupiers are in very many Instances poor men who live 
from hand to mouth, and who would, if called on for any con- 
siderable expenditure in the way of improvements, simply abandon 
the business, and close the scutching mill. Apart from this is 
the fact that the nature of the work entails an atmosphere thick 
with flax dust ; and where, as in the majority of instances, the 
pbuilding is low roofed, and the accommodation of a most limited 
description, to effect any real improvement it would become 
necessary to pull down the whole structure and erect a new 
building.” : : : ; a th 

Mr. Woodgate’s experience 1s entirely in accordance wit! 
that of Mr. Cameron. He reports as the result of his 


inspection that :— i 

« The mills, as a rule, are very dirty; and I have visited some. 
which I am assured have been cleaned out two and three times a 
week with the appearance of not having been cleaned for a con- 
siderable time, so dusty and dirty is the nature of the work, The 
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few mills in which the ceilings and walls are plastered, it is com- 
paratively easy to keep clean ; but in many of them the roofs are 
thatched with straw, which renders it almost impossible to keep 
them clean. To suggest any effectual means for better ventilation 
which would involve expenditure would be almost impossible to 
carry out, owing to the very great poverty of many of the owners, 
and also owing to the varied mode of construction of many of the 
mills. 

“ “Ag I have remarked, if all the ceilings and walls were 
plastered, it would not be difficult to brush away the flax dust 
during the week ; but those mills which are mere sheds made of 
rough stone, with straw roofs, the system of frequent cleaning 
is attended with considerable difficulty. I have nevertheless 
endeavoured to impress on all the masters the necessity of cleaning 
the mill as frequently as possible, if only as a preventive 
against fire.” 


In a letter just received Mr. Woodgate points out as an 
illustration of the condition of these mills that he has found— 


“'The dispensary doctors do not, as a rule, appreciate the 
appointment of certifying surgeon for the scutch and corn mills. 
I fear there will be some difficulty, after they are appointed, 
getting them to visit any scutch mill, when necessary, owing to 
the very dirty and dusty nature of the scutching process, which 
is destruction to the clothes, volumes of dust and flax refuse pouring 
out of the doors and windows, and the approaches to the scutch mills 
are frequently inches deep in mud.” 


After a full consideration of all the circumstances I am of 
opinion that it will be advisable to first postpone temporarily, 
under the authority which the Secretary of State has by 
sect. 33 of the Factory Act, 1878, the periodical lime washing 
which would otherwise be compulsory, in those flax scutch 
mills in which the work is intermittent, and for periods not 
exceeding six months in the course of the year. 

I certainly anticipate much good from the visits which will 
be paid to these mills by the Inspectors, in insisting upon 
the adoption of sufficient means for preventing the dreadful 
accidents of which we hear from time to time. Mr. Wood- 
gate sums up his report thus :— 


‘From the experience I have already gained in visiting these 
mills, 1 have found. the owners most anxious to carry out any 
reasonable suggestions, and are very grateful at having their 
attention called to the various points in connection with the 
danger of this machinery of which they were previously ignorant.” 

Mr. Cameron’s opinion is also favourable as to the cood 
ae to result from the periodical inspection of these 
works :— 


“On the whole, my experience of scutch mill visiting I can 
pronounce to be satisfactory, The great evil to be remedied is 
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the insufficient protection of the machinery. In almost every 
instance the intention of employing only adults has been 
expressed ; and if this be adhered to, and as the mills do not work 
for more than six months, there is a fair prospect of the Act being 
cheerfully observed ; while the compulsory reporting of accidents 
to me, and to the surgeon appointed under the Act, will call 
attention to any shortcomings in the fencing of the machinery ; 
and accidents will, I trust, in course of time become of much less 
frequent occurrence.” 


The experience gained thus far shows that we need not 
anticipate opposition in insisting upon adequate protection 
to dangerous machinery or upon the exclusion from flax 
scutch mills of children and young persons. The ordinary 


country flax scutch mills is not a place in which the young ~~ 


should be employed at all, and the boon offered to prov. 


prietors of working unrestrictedly with women, upon the. 


condition of not employing children or young persons, will | 
have all the effect of a prohibition. PG 

The manner in which the Legislature decided to deal with Os 
flax scutch mills has proved to be a very successful 
modification of the Factory Regulations, amply sufficient to 
protect persons from injury, and to prevent the excessive 
employment of the young, and calculated to enlist the 
co-operation of the proprietors, which is an element most 
essential to insure a cordial observance of the law. 


Truck System in the Midland Counties. 


in the months of May and June last, Mr. Sheridan, M.P. 
for Dudley, called attention in the House of Commons to 
the existence of the truck system in the nail and rivet 
making districts of the Midland Counties, and you instructed 
me to do what I could in the matter. That the system, 
besides being illegal, is an evil one, few persons can have a 
doubt; but the persons suffering from it are the only persons 
who are in a position to prove its existence. The law says 
that wages shall be paid in money. The wages are paid 
on the premises of the employer in money at one counter, and 
are sometimes handed back at another or an adjoining counter, 
in a shop kept either by himself or a relation, as father, son, 
or sister, for the goods supplied on credit since the last pay 
day. If the purchasing the goods from the employer were 
purely a voluntary act, and the price of the goods sold were 
the same as that for which goods of exactly the same 
quality may be purchased in shops not belonging to the 
nail, rivet, or chain maker, less could be said against the 
system as it exists. But although the employer may 
eay that it is quite optional with his workpeople to purchase 
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or not, as they pleased, yet wherever the employer keeps 
a shop the workpeople do consider themselves bound, upon 
pain of leaving their employment, to purchase more or less 
of the master. 

When I was in the nail and chain district recently I was 
fortunate in meeting the person who had laid before Mr. 
Sheridan the grievances under which he and his fellow 
workmen were suffering. I learned that the ventilation of 
the subject in the House ef Commons had caused a good 
deal of excitement, and had had the effect of lessening some 
of the evils complained of. 

The manner in which the truck system is generally 
worked is as follows :--- 

It must be premised that the work is piece work. Iron 
is delivered to the workman, who is paid according to the 
manufactured articles produced. 

The accounts are made up weekly or fortnightly, and 
the workmen draw upon the shop, meal, bacon, butter, 
cheese, &c. During the fortnight each workman has, or is 
said to have, a book in which his purchases during the 
fortnight are entered, together with whatever he may 
purchase on the pay day, and he then begins to draw against 
his earnings for the next fortnight. 

The keeping of shops by employers is defended by them 
upon the ground that it is a benefit to the men themselves ; 
that during the fortnight the wives can draw for the food and 
support of the family, which must be paid for when the 
wages are received, and thus money which would have 
found its way to the public house on pay day has been 
rescued and applied to its proper and legitimate purpose. 
So far so good. But do the employers act solely from 
benevolent motives? Do they keep a shop only for the 
eratification of supplying such of their workpeople as may 
without solicitation or by preference deal with them? Have 
the workpeople a clear debtor and creditor account given 
to them in the book which is generally kept at the shop, 
but ought to be in the hands of the workman? Do the 
workpeople obtain as profitably to themselves what they 
could procure at an independent shop, if free to purchase 
there ? 

IT saw several masters who kept shops, and I conversed 
with the workpeople, and I am satisfied the workpeople feel 
themselves obliged to deal with their masters, although 
they were disinclined to say much. One woman, who 
acknowledged that she paid a penny a pound all round more 
than the market price, said, “Of course the master must 
have a profit for bringing the goods from the market town.” 
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On the other hand, a truck-master, who notoriously charged 
above the market price of the neighbouring shops, justified 
his charges on the ground of the superior quality of the 
goods he supplied, and vaunted his self-righteousness by this 
assurance, “* As [ am asinner before God I would not be 
** so mean as to charge the men an unfair price.” 

Mr. Jones, who has charge of the nail, rivet, and chain 
makine district, has been good enough to make some 
inquiries into the working of the truck system in that 
‘district, and has taken the evidence of several persons, which 
can be thoroughly relied upon, and which throws light upon 
things as they are, and how easily that which has been 
forbidden by the Truck Act can be evaded. 

I have suggested four points of inquiry. 

Do the masters keep a shop solely from benevolent 
motives ? 

The reply from Cradley Heath is :— 

‘“‘T am quite convinced that these masters can get a living out 
of the profits arising from these trades independently of the chain 
business, and this puts them in a position to under-sell the 
more respectable masters in the trade who do not resort to this 
traffic.” 

The same correspondent also says :— 

“ Ata lecture he attended about two months ago at Cradley 
Heath, Mr. H. Green, a representative of one of the largest firms 
in the district, stated from the platform that he was quite willing 
to give up trading in gleeds if the other masters would follow 
suit, and that many contracts for chain were taken at cost price, 
as the contractors knew perfectly well that a sufficient profit 
would accrue from the traffic in gleeds.” 


I do not think more evidence need be given upon this 
point, when a manufacturer at a public meeting acknow- 
ledged that he was a truckmaster, and that truckmasters 
could take contracts on a low figure because of their profits 
as truckmasters. 

Are the workpeople at liberty to deal with independent 
traders, or are they compelled to deal at the truck shop ? 

The evidence on this point is simple, and it further entirely 
disposes of the vain assertion that shops are kept for the 
benefit of the workpeople. 

First, as to chain makers, the following is a statement 
taken down in the words of the witness :-— 

“‘ [was employed until about five weeks ago by a Mr. , 
drink truckmaster and chain manufacturer of Newtown. About 
that time the son called upon me and said I must have some 
gleeds from them, as it would not pay to have the horse and cart 
hanging about doing nothing. 
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“T replied that I had already got in a stock and did not 
require any more at that time. Ina day or two after this con- 
versation the father came to me, saying the same thing. Whilst 
we were talking, the son came up and said that the gleeds had 
already been delivered at my house. 

“This delivery of the gleeds at my place was during my 
absence, and this was the first time I was made aware of it. 

“ On the Saturday following I reckoned’with Mr. ; 
for my work done for that week, and finding that the gleeds had 
been deducted, I objected, saying he had no business to keep all 
the money for the gleeds. 

“On the following Monday I again went up to the warehouse 
and complained. 

“Mr, told his clerk, in my presence, to make up the 
account, so that I could see for myself it was quite correct. I 
took the paper away, and can, if necessary, produce it. 

‘* Mr.——— must have suspected that inquiries would 
be made when I got possession of the paper, for noe work has 
been offered to me since that date.” 


The next evidence is from rivet makers, also quoted in 
the words of the witnesses, from Rowley Regis :— 


‘‘T know that ten masters conduct the truck system in a direct 
manner in the district; that is, they have a shop in connection 
with the rivet warehouse and they compel their hands to buy 
their goods from them alone.” 

















From the same place :— 


“T have been compelled to return to my former master (when 
I have left off buying my goods at his shop for a time), or should 
have had no work to do. 

“T should think that 500 hands are employed in this way, and 
none of them are independent as to buying their groceries,” 


From Blackheath :— 


“JT was employed by Mr.——— ——, who is a master 
in the rivet trade, and has attached to his rivet business a grocery 
store. 

“JT worked for him for about 18 months before I determined 
to deal elsewhere, and actually know what I was paying for 
articles for home consumption. I then commenced to buy at a 
shop in the neighbourhood not connected with the rivet trade, 
and after this had gone on a few weeks I was told by Mr. 





that that there was no work for me, although all the rest of the 


hands were kept fully employed. 

“JT tried elsewhere to get taken on, but after several weeks of 
fruitless search for work J returned to my former master ; asked 
him for work, but was refused. I then sent my wife to the grocery 
shop for goods, and immediately on the same day, in fact before 
she returned home, I was supplied with iron. 

“YT was dismissed last January again for the same reason. My 
father told me Mr. ——__—-— gave as excuse that I did not 
spend sufficient at the shop, whereas my account was on an average 
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lls. per week, and my wages about 17s. I have never worked 
for him since, but several offers have been made to me, through 
my father, from him, if I would return and deal at the shop. 

“ After last strike in May, I was without work for five weeks, 
owing to the interest I have taken in exposing the truck system, 
and could not get employment at any place, although there was 
trade for everybody, 

“JT sent my wife to a truck shop for provisions and then was 
immediately taken on.” 


Another witness from Blackheath :— 

“Twas employed eleven months by Mr.- , rivet 
manufacturer and grocer, and although I was obliged to buy 
everything I needed in the way of provisions at the shop, there 
has never been up to this time a settlement of the account. 

‘“‘ Besides the ten direct truckmasters in Blackheath and Rowley 
there are many who support the system in an indirect way; 
that is, if employment is sought, the applicant is told work can 
only be obtained by applying and dealing with a regular truck- 
master.” 





Have the workpeople a clear debtor and creditor account 
of their dealings with the truckmaster ? 
A witness from Blackheath says :— 


“'I’he master keeps a large warehouse book in which is eatered 
what wages are due for work done, and what provisions or goods 
have been given out during the week, and on the reckoning day 
the difference is paid over if any balance remains. 

‘‘The workman is not provided with a duplicate account, and 
the matter is left entirely to the honesty of the employer.” 


A witness from Newtown :— 








“T am now working for Mr. , and have been 
for two months (frequently I work for several masters at the 
same time), and during the whole of that time I have received 
money only on two occasions. ‘The balance due to me has 
always been taken as a discharge of the account owing for 
eroceries which my wife has received at the shop of the son 
during the week. We were always told to go up to the son’s 
shop for payment.” 


This witness handed his three last accounts, of which the 
following are copies :— 7 





Sz. 

Goods - = “ 9574 

Goods - 2 Sunn a7 

Hambone ~- “ ame fee 

Goods - - - 010 

O 34 

ep fae 

0 4 

Settled, 14 6 


10th November 1879. 
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The next has neither date, nor is the total amount 
correct. 




















eh 

tiie? 

O 54 

4 10 

4 6 

0 8 

O 64 

O 94 

0 63 

O 3 

Paid = = 12 KO 

The third is equally vague :—- 
Cae 9 & 

3. 4 

4 10 

O 6 

Cash - = 2a SG 
10° 2 

28th, Goods - - 110 
0s 

12-8 


Cash returned to father - 1 6 





Paid - = ~ Lk. 2 


T have before me another account from which I quote the 
last month’s transactions :— 


November 3 - - Cash - = 13°90 
Goods - =) (Al 208 

- 10. - - Cash - - 9 O 
Goods - ee. Saks: 

3  beaedet - Cash - ek ee’) 
Goods - - 10 24 

3 24 - - Cash - cei Tame 
Goods - ~ 10 2)- 


Kvery week in the year consisting, as above, of two items 
only, goods and cash. 


Is dealing with the truckmaster as profitable to the 
workpeople as dealing at independent shops ? 
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A witness from Cradley Heath says :-— 


“He considers that the charge made to the onan workers 
under truck for gleeds is fully 20 per cent. more than market 
price for same quality.” 

Another remarks :— 


“The price of the various articles is never mentioned, but the 
amount is entered as he thinks proper. There is no variety in any 
of the articles sold at the shop; usually the commonest at the 
highest prices.” 

The evidence which I have quoted shows that there must 
be a considerable profit to the truckmasters, that compulsion 
either direct or indirect does exist, and that the workmen 
cannot be sure of receiving the proper value in goods on the 
stoppages, or even that the amount of stoppages is correctly 
made out. 

It is seldom that a case is tried to upset the system ; in 
fact evasion is managed with so little difficulty, that it is not 
extraordinary the system has survived so long. 

In the first place a complainant must prove that he was 
compelled to deal with the master or the shop in which he is 
interested. The master never compels any of his workpeople. 
He may ask them to deal, or there may be the general 
understanding that workmen are expected to deal with the 
truck master. If a workman fails to deal with the truck- 
master, it then happens that there is no work for him, and he 
is thrown upon his own resources. 

A case has been furnished to me by H.M. Inspector 
Jones in which the difficulty of bringing home by evidence 
the practice of truck is fully illustrated. 

The case was heard before Mr. Rupert Kettle, County 
Court Judge, at Dudley. 

Mr. Clay, a master employing workmen at Blackheath, 
near Dudley, gave out the iron in his warehouse. Clay’s 
sister, Mrs Webb, kept a truckster’s shop which communi- 
cated with the warehouse by a door. An action was brought 
by Mrs. Webb against Jabez Parsons, one of Clay’s workmen, 
for goods supplied. 

Parsons’ evidence was as foliows : 


‘J worked for two or three years for Mr. Clay of Blackheath. 

“‘ Clay’s sister kept a grocer’s shop next door ; a door opened out 
of grocer’s into Clay’s warehouse. 

“ T was asked to have my flour from Mrs. Webb. I did so, and 
Clay stopped out of my wages every week or fortnight a certain 
sum in payment of the flour. He never gaye me any account of 
monies he stopped.” 

“The course of business was for Clay on a pay day to have 
Mrs. Webb’s book in his counting house, to deduct sums from the 
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earnings of Parsons, and to enter the sum so deducted to his 
credit in Mrs. Webb’s shop book.” 

The evidence was conflicting whether the deductions 
were voluntary or not, and hence the verdict was for the 
defendant. 

I learn with great regret that truck is increasing in the 
nail trade. ‘This is very sad, and the more so when we 
consider what the nail makers are now earning. Machinery 
is fast gaining its power of economical production over 
hand labour, and I fear the fight fora livelihood in the 
nailing districts of the Midland Counties will not be suffi- 
ciently strong to raise the conflict of “ independence and no 
work” against “ truck with employment.” 


Various Industries. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench having decided in the case 
of Kent v. Astley that a quarry was nota factory under 
the Factory Act, 1867, an enactment was introduced into 
the Act of 1878 as the best way of including quarries 
within its operation, declaring them to be factories or 
workshops, &c. Factories if power was used. Workshops if 
power was not used. The terms used are :— 

“ Quarries, that is to say, any place not being a. mine, in 
which persons work in getting slate, stone, coprolites, or other 
minerals.” 

And inasmuch as children, young persons, and females 
are in many instances employed about mines, but in such 
circumstances that they do not come within the provisions 
of any Mines Act, it was decided that they should be placed 
under the operation of the Factory Act, 1878, and the word 
 pitbank ” was declared to be a factory or a workshop 
according to circumstances, and the definition of * pitbank ” 
is the following :— 

«Any place above ground adjacent. to a shaft of a mine, in 
which place the employment of women is not regulated by the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872, or the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act, 1872, whether such place does or does not form. 
part of the mine within the meaning of these Acts.” 

Quarries therefore, the inspection of which has been 
intermitted in consequence of the decision in the case of 
Kent vy. Astley, have been placed under inspection, and a 
large number have already been visited, and the regulations 
have been applied to them. 

Some quarries, however, have only now come for the first 
time under our notice, and we are met with objections 
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which have considerable force from their being based upox 
local prejudices and local customs of these quarries ; the more 
prominent are those in the Islands of Portland and of 
Purbeck ; they are under the superintendence of Mr. Beadon, 
who thus relates his experience :— 


“ Among the industries which have been newly handed over 
to our charge by the Act of 1878, the quarry work, so far as I have 
chiefly to deal with it, lies among two rather remarkable people, 
the Portland islanders and the Purbeck islanders. Both of these 
possess some peculiarities in common. Both have formerly 
kept very much to themselves, resenting any attempt by a 
‘foreigner,’ that is, a man who is not one of themselves, to 
establish himself in their trade. Indeed the Island of Purbeck 
people at Swanage, &c., possess, or believe that they possess, a 
charter which forbids any person who is not the direct descen- 
dant of a local quarryman from working there at the trade. It is 
noteworthy, however, that these people have no cowpunction as 
to going to other parts and plying their trade. This exclusive- 
ness was up toa recent period carried so far as to cause a great 
deal of intermarrying, so that nearly everybody in both localities 
is related to everybody else. The introduction of railways and 
the general advance of the times has now, however, to some extent 
but only slightly changed this state of things. Strange to say, 
though some of the evils supposed to result from intermarriage 
are to be found, they are not to the extent that would be expected, 
and no one could avoid being struck by the unusually fine healthy 
appearance of those, of all ages, who are to be seen at work. 
This is perhaps more marked at Portland, where boys of 13 and 14 
have the appearance often of boys of 16 or 17, and usually bear 
a remarkably hale, healthy appearance. One can only conclude 
that the capability of getting good wages, and doing their work 
out of doors and in a very pure air, counteract toa great extent 
the congenital evils which would otherwise exist. 

** Both peoples have a strong objection to being interfered with, 
the Purbeckians especially holding a sort of tradition that they 
are ‘beyond all laws,’ and that they havea sort of right to make re- 
gulation for their own government, the general sum of which would 
appear to me to arrange that they should do as much or as little 
work as they please, have unlimited beer, and send their offspring 
to school or not, at discretion, which would result in about 90 per 
cent. growing up entirely uneducated, as their parents boast that 
they are themselves. These peculiarities naturally make them 
very difficult to persuade in the matters which we have to see to. 
Some who know them pretty well, tell me that I cannot succeed ; 
but having recently spent some little time among the Purbeck 
quarries, for the introduction of the law, I am disposed to take 
a more hopeful view, though there will be a minority who 
will not comply until we have asked the magistrates to talk to 
them. 

“‘ As regards hours, we have little or nothing to alter for young 
persons, they being already short as a rule, but we have much 
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to correct in the employment of children. It has been the custom 
to take them to the quarries at from 8 years of age, and although 
owing to the slight work which the school authority has done at 
Purbeck, they do not now go quite so young, they still take them 
from school at 10 and 11 to work full time, and at labour which 
looks very unfit for children so young to do, At Portland [ 
believe the school authority has of late done better things, but at 
both places boys are to be found who have had no education at all. 
In the matter of the employment and education of children, 
therefore, we have some work before us to get these two commu- 
nities to conform, With few exceptions, the factories in my 
district will be ‘workshops,’ steam power being used in a few 
instances only.” 


Before commencing any inspection of pitbanks or 
processes carried on in connection with mines, which class 
of works had not heretofore been visited, it became neces- 
sary to define with precision the line of demarcation which 
should define to what places and im what circumstances 
the Factory Regulations should apply, so as to avoid placing 
the occupier of any such place in the horns of the dilemma 
of not knowing whether his premises would be subject to 
the Factory or Mine Regulations. This having been done, 
it became necessary to ascertain the nature of the work, and 
how far the Factory Regulations might require alterations 
to be made in the arrangements of these works, or whether 
customs or exigencies of the trade, or the locality, were 
such as to justify the Secretary of State in authorising an 
exception to the general regulations of the Act. 

H.M. Superintending Inspector, Mr. Whymper, whose 
district includes the south, south-west,.and west of England, 
had paid more than one visit to certain parts of Cornwall 
in which are to be found, in connection with the tin mineg, 
numerous dressing floors, and tin streams, in which, by 
the enactments and the departmental arrangements to 
which I have referred, it is now our duty to administer the 
Regulations of the Factory Act, 1878, and the following 
is the report he has been good enough to make to me of 
the result of those visits :— 


‘The industry alluded to is that of the dressing floors and tin 
streams of Cornwall. Towards the end of last summer, informa- 
tion reached me which pointed to the propriety of a visit to 
these places, and I therefore started for the district, with the 
view both of strengthening the hands of H.M. Inspector Mr. 
Buller, and of making myself acquainted with the work and its 
conditions, Certainly my first impression was that I had much 
to learn. From the lofty viaduct, which spans the river above 
Restringuet Creek, just before the train runs into Perran 
Station, I looked down to the right and to the left upon what I 
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was told were tin streaming works. All that I could see was 
the thread of a dirty stream apparently losing itself in extensive 
tracts of mud, and here and there pools and strips of water, 
which, but for their red-brown colour, looked as if they had been 
left behind by a retiring tide; while tumble-down sheds, and 
quaint arrangements of wheels, piles, and framework, with but 
a very occasional worker, far from enlivening, gave an air of 
desolation to the picture. Nor did matters improve when on 
leaving the train I tried to make my way to the scene of opera- 
tions. I tried a short cut, with the usual result of short cuts, to 
reach the river, I had to flounder through no small depth of mud; 
and the modus operandi of the appliances, when at last I got — 
among them, proved far too intricate to be at once explained by 
the not very intelligible answers of those who were in charge. 
So on that occasion I had to leave no wiser than I came. 

“However, before long, things became somewhat. clearer, 
thanks to the information afforded me by several gentlemen 
connected with the mining industries, and especially by 
Dr. Le Neve Foster, H.M. Inspector of Mines. This gentleman 
not only afforded me his all-important help when I was in the 
district, but has since most kindly corrected my notes, besides 
sending me detailed descriptions of the various processes. 

“To attempt to describe these processes seriatim would be out 
of place here, even were I competent to do so. It is enough to 
state in the most general way that in both dressing floors 
and tin streams the object is to separate the pure tin-ore 
from the other minerals with which it is associated. As 
the dressing floors receive the tin stuff in masses from the 
shaft of the mine itself, here certain breaking-up and pulverizing 
operations by machinery, or by hand and machinery, are required 
as soon as it is brought to the surface. The tin streamer, on the 
other hand, usually treats only the refuse of the mine held in 
suspension by water flowing down from dressing floors. He 
therefore begins with those washing operations which on the 
dressing floors are preceded by the crushing. All these washing 
operations are founded upon the superior specific gravity of the 
tin. Accordingly, from the moment when, as on the dressing 
floors, water has been brought into play, and has carried away in 
suspension the pulverized tin-ore and other metallic and earthy 
minerals, or when, as in the tin stream, the more tinny eddies of 
the water, flowing down from the mine, have been diverted into 
the proper reservoirs, the object is to let this superior gravity 
produce its effect in separating what is valuable from what is 
worthless, or comparatively worthless. ‘The variety of the means 
used to this end is hardly less curious than the number of times 
that the same, or very similar, processes are repeated. The 
washing operations of the dressing floors are, I believe, only 
limited by the available space; while the tin streamer, dealing 
with their refuse, covers acres and acres with his ‘frames,’ and 
other contrivances. And here I would ‘note a curious fact. 
Though streamer succeed streamer all down the course of a river, 
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and though the highest streamer rifles the refuse of as much of 
its tin as he can, yet that tin is never quite exhausted. Hven 
when the stream has actually lost itself in the sea, the heavy 
ground swell is said to throw up on the sea-sand tin of good 
quality. 

“ At certain stages of these concentrations by water a process 
called calcination or roasting is required, ‘ Whenever,’ to quote 
Dr. Foster, ‘notable quantities of iron pyrites or arsenical pyrites 
are present.’ The ore is passed through a ‘ calcining’ furnace, 
by which means these minerals are converted into a pulverulent 
oxide of iron, which can be separated from the tin ore by a 
repetition of the washings. Itis in connection with the prepara- 
tion of the ore for calcination that one of the inconveniences 
involved in the observance of the Act is foreseen. 

‘¢ What I have understood these latter to be I willnow endeavour 
to explain, promising that this is not a very small matter. It 
appears from Dr. Foster’s Report (1878), that there are nearly 
200 mines of all kinds in Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, and part of 
Somerset, of which 82 are tin mines, almost all having dressing 
floors, and to these the tin streams have to be added. In the 
surface work of the whole number are employed above ground 
447 children between 8 and 13, and 3,917 women and young 
persons under 18, while in that of the tin mines alone are 374 
children between 8 and 13, and 296 women and young persons, 
all of whom will be affected by the Act, the employment of those 
who are under 10 being entirely stopped. Of the tin streams, as 
a whole, I have no figures; but in the two systems of these 
works, one of which is on the river flowing down to Portreath, 
and the other on the so-called Red River, there are, or were a 
short time back, about 350 children under 14, and about 600 
who are over that age. Perhaps women and young people 
form about + of the whole number employed. 

‘Qn the part of the principals of mines .seen by me when in 
Cornwall, I did not hear that many serious inconveniences were 
anticipated in respect to dressing floors which could not be at all 
events very much mitigated by the exceptional provisions of the 
Act. For instance, a regret was expressed that the protected hands 
were forbidden to make overtime on the Saturday in order to 
prepare the ‘stuff’ for the calcining, which is carried on by adult 
males on the Sunday, and it was added that the wages of these 
adults, at that time already at a minimum, viz., 15s. per week, 
would be further reduced by the resulting abstinence from 
Sunday work. 

“As regards the employment of children, the alternate day 
system seemed to be preferred to a change of sets in the middle of 
each day, though the adoption of even the former plan was 
demurred to, as likely to disturb the arrangement of the work. 
The children work in ‘pares,’ (the local name for shifts,) and 
this fact, it was contended, would further complicate matters. At 
the dressing floors, and still more at the tin streams of sparsely- 
populated neighbourhoods, fear was repeatedly expressed that 
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the supply of juvenile labour would prove insufficient for the 
double number of children that would be required. 


“It was on behalf of the occupiers of tin streams, and of 
the persons deriving the benefit of the wages of children, that 
objections were more stoutly maintained. Though the out-put 
of tin had, I believe, at that time not diminished, its price was at 
its lowest; and the tin streamers urged that even such a slight 
increase in the cost of preduction as they conceived to be involved 
in the observance of the Factory Act, would prove the ruin of 
many struggling men who were just keeping their heads above 
water in the hope of better days. Distress was already wide- 
spread and severe; and to the remark that a casual observer saw 
few symptons of it, the answer made was that the Cornishman 
was bearing it nobly, and that it was unjust to argue that no 
distress existed simply because the sufferers were not importunate. 
As an example of the sort of profits that were at that time being 
made, I was told at a comparatively extensive stream works that 
their 8 ‘catch’ or ‘ settling’ pits, with 240 frames, &c., employing 
18 girls and boys at wages varying from 8s. to 1/, per month, and 
one man at 3/. per month, did not in the month produce one ton 
of tin, value from 25/. to 271. at that time. On another occasion 
it was stated that the loss of three hours a week would probably 
turn profit into loss, so narrow was the margin between them. 

“The great rise in the price of tin, which has taken place since 
the autumn, has fortunately deprived these difficulties of much 
of their sting; but even had prices remained as they were, it 
would, I think, have been found that the particular difficulties of 
the tin streamers were, like those of the occupiers of dressing floors, 
in a great measure provided for by the elasticity of the Act itself. 
T will quote some of these; and I will subjoin what seem to me 
to be possible palliatives, if not remedies. 

«¢1, ‘Streamers depend upon the mines, which usually begin about 
7 am., for their supply of water. In dry weather this would 
prevent the former from commencing till 8 a.m., or later. It is 
hard that ‘protected’ work, not beginning till the time named, 
should be stopped at 6 p.m.’ 

“But by section 42 of the Act, the Secretary of State has 
power to allow the young persons and women in any class of 
factories or workshops, or parts of them, to work from 8 a.m. to 
8.p.m., and from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Saturdays. 

“9, ¢The ‘slimes’ are being carried down all day, and possibly 
the most favourable time for their collection may be the middle 
of the day. It is a dead loss for the streamer to have to stop his 
protected hands for a whole hour at that time.’ 

‘“ But it is not absolutely necessary to stop the children, young 
persons, and women for a whole hour in the middle of the day. 
All that the Act says is, that at least 14 hour (of which 1 hour 
is to be before 3 p.m.) must be allowed between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., 
7am. and 7 p.m.,or 8 am and 8 p.m., (if this last period be 
allowed by the Secretary of State,) and that the spell of work 
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must not be protracted beyond five hours without an interval of 
at least half an hour. 

‘Moreover the Secretary of State can, upon sufficient cause 
being shown, in any class of works allow the protected hands 
to take their meals at different times, some of them being employed 
during the meal times of the others (sec. 52). 

‘¢3, ‘For several reasons it is desirable to be able to make 
overtime as well on Saturdays as on other days.’ 

“Possibly this difficulty might be met or palliated, as regards 
Saturdays, by section 46, which authorizes the Secretary of State 
to sanction the substitution of another day for the Saturday half- 
holiday. 

‘The special hardship to the parents and guardians of children 
occasioned by entirely stopping the work of those under 10 years 
of age, and restricting those under 14 to half time or to alternate 
day work (unless those over 18 show proofs of qualifying 
schooling or proficiency), was said to be brought about in this 
way :—In Cornwall, owing either to the mortality among miners, 
or to the organized facilities for emigration from the ports of 
Plymouth and Falmouth, there are many widows with young 
families supported by a growa-up son, a miner. It was contended 
that the latter has been willing to take this charge upon himself 
as long as his own poor earnings were supplemented by the 
weekly half-crowns, the average earnings, of each child; but that 
now, when by the new law these children would be either 
debarred from any employment at all, or would be docked of half 
its previous amount, he would leave mother and young ones to 
the parish, himself going off to seek his fortune in some other 
country beyond the seas. 

“ Such, and such like, having been the objections which were 
advanced at a time of almost unexampled depression, I cannot 
but hope that the brighter prospects of the present, combined 
with a longer experience of the law, will go far to remove them. 
At all events, what difficulties there may unavoidably be have 
not hitherto been aggravated by impatience on the part of those 
who administer the law. Nor do I think that, under your 
direction, a very different course is likely to be pursued in the 
future. Hxcept perhaps as regards some amount of educational 
destitution, a very eager interference is not, to my mind, 
necessary. Health is not,as far as I could judge, likely to be 
impaired either by excessive labour or by insanitary conditions. 


The ‘spallers,’ indeed, stalwart women who break up the tin-— 


bearing rock with sledge hammers, have no light task of it, but 
then they look equal to anything, and by no means broken down 
by what they do. For the rest, the employment, as a rule, is of 
the very lightest, being in the case of the children limited to the 
exercise of a little attention, and to sweeping the face of the 
frames with light long-handled brushes. Both they and the 
women look as healthy and brisk as need be, and the latter are 
notably clean in their dress and personal appearance. The work 
too is everywhere almost entirely in the open air, while as to 
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what that air is in the case of the great submarine mines, more 
need not be said than that their surface operations are conducted 
on the giant cliffs that rise from, and are open to, the gales of the 
whole Atlantic Ocean.” 


I consider the granting of an exception by the Secre- 
tary of State, especially if it involve a prolongation of the 
hours of work, should only be authorized after very satis- 
factory proof of its necessity. I have frequently found that 
an impediment, which at the first blush appears to be 
insurmountable, is gradually smoothed down to a condition 
of evenness, and I am, therefore, always desirous of weighing — 
very carefully every phase of each question as it arises. 

In the first place I think when any of the factory 
regulations are objected to, and the objectors have grounds 
for desiring an exception, that* the reasons should be ex- 
plained by those interested in obtaining the exception, in 
order that they should be fully considered, and an oppor- 
tunity be given to any who do not concur to express their 
opinion. 

With respect to dressing floors, the only objection which 
appears to have arisen, is the desire to work late on Saturday 
afternoon, in certain operations, in order to prepare work for 
men to perform on Sundays. | 

With respect to tin streams, we are opposed to other, and, 
in some respects, to more serious difficulties. 

It is alleged that the hours of work, between 6 am. and 
6 p.m., or between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., are unsuitable. 

It has been the custom to work continuously with less 
than the statutory allowance of time for meals. 

It has been the custom to work late on Saturdays. 

Children were employed at the time of Mr. Whymper’s 
visit as young as eight years of age, and attendance at school 
was altogether neglected. 

This last irregularity is the most serious of all. The Local 
Authority would appear to have failed to see that an end 
must come to that which was in every way an illegality, 
that a gradual introduction, as authorized by the Elementary 
Education Act, 1876, would have lessened the pressure of 
which they now complain, and cases such as that mentioned 
by Mr. Whymper are suggested in order to justify ignoring 
the Elementary Education Acts altogether. I regret 
exceedingly the procrastination in the gradual introduction 
of the Elementary Education Act in the localities in which 
these various works are situated. It must be manifest that 
in the face of the Elementary Edueation Act, 1876, and 
the Factory Act, 1878, the employment of children under 
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ten years of age cannot be sanctioned, and that there is no 
exception in any Act which will authorize the employment 
of children above ten for full time and without attending 
school. I earnestly trust, therefore, that the Local Authority, 
employers, and employed will accept the inevitable, and 
co-operate with us in the assurance that we deal with all 
difficulties in a spirit of forbearance and patience. 

The work of dressing floors aud tin streams is, I believe, 
done by the light of day only; it cannot, therefore, for 
some time to come, be prolonged beyond the legal hours, 
and there will be ample opportunity for the proprietors 
of these works to represent their difficulties, and for such 
further investigation as may be necessary. 

Very different from the above is a class of employment which 
has been reported upon by Mr. Gould, as one in which our 
intervention is most desirable, but which presents a difficulty 
of a character as dissimilar as can be, viz., the employment 
of diamond cutting. 


“Tn that part of the district between the Farringdon Road 
and Gray’s Inn Road, north of Holborn, are several large 
factories, filled with an endless variety of trades, and 
which are the property of individuals who occupy either none, 
or a very small portion of the buildings in question. 
(These factories are first cousins, in short, of the Sheffield 
grinding wheels, which, as you are aware, are similarly owned, 
and farmed out by non-resident, and often non-manufacturing, 
proprietors.) The hours of work in such establishments are 
necessarily dependent upon the arrangements of the owner. 
Spread about among the class of factories I have just alluded to, 
are the workrooms of a somewhat singular fraternity: that of 
the diamond cutters and polishers. ‘These occupiers’ are, with 
one or two trifling exceptions, Dutchmen and Israelites ; hence, as 
the Christian factory owner declines to run his engine on Sunday, 
and as the nature of their trade precludes their dispensing with 
the ‘power,’ they are, unlike their compatriots in the outfitting line, 
limited to five days work per week. ‘They are, however, a docile 
and law-aiding people. They talk Low Dutch only, and as they 
almost invariably employ young persons, and occasionally children, 
in their business, it is essential that they should become acquainted 
with the nature of the new regulations. But without a thorough 
acquaintance with their mother-tongue on the part of the inspector, 
or the services of an interpreter, an endeavour to communicate 
intelligibly with them is almost hopeless. The machinery used by 
these diamond cutters is of a peculiar character: the polishing 
wheels are placed vertically in the frames, and in order to avoid 
any deflection from the perpendicular in the spindles, it is of 
course necessary that the communicated pressure should be 
perfectiy even, and hence that the straps which convey the power 
from the shafting should be, so to speak, in the same plane with 
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the wheels themselves. By this arrangement, the shafting, which 
carries the drums upon which the straps run, must be fixed low 
down in the workroom, at a height, say, of two feet at most from the 
floor. This shafting, in nearly every instance which has come 
under my notice, has been absolutely unprotected along its entire 
length ; 2.e., the length of a tolerably good-sized workroom. It is 
almost inconceivable that people will not only submit to work 
under such conditions, but strongly object to fence the shafting in 
any way, except at the ends and at the couplings... 

“There are not wanting warnings, in the shape of severe 
accidents, to induce them to adequately protect the dangerous 
machinery | have mentioned; but, so far as I am aware, with 
the exception of the cases of two workrooms, nothing whatever | 
has been done by the ‘ trade’ to obviate a state of things which 
calls for an immediate and stringent remedy. 

“The question as to the liability to fence machinery is, as was 
the case at Sheffield, in such mixed factories as those under notice, 
an occasional source of dispute, the actual occupier contending 
that his liability is limited to the ‘frame’ at which he and his 
people work, and that for the ‘mill-gearing’ he is in no sense 
responsible. I do not anticipate much trouble in dealing with 
these and similar cases, always excepting the ‘confusion of 
tongues. I merely allude to them in order to show the phlegm- 
atic indifference with which the rules of common sense are dis- 
regarded by a considerable class of skilled operatives and their 
employers.” 


Education. 


Sufficient time has not yet elapsed since the passing of the 
Act of 1878 to judge of the full effect of the enactments 
which prohibit full time employment of children of 13 years 
of age unless they have passed the fourth standard, or have 
attended school for 250 attendances in each of four years. 

As regards textile factories this enactment has been in 
force since 1874, and some facts can be gleaned in respect 
to them. But these facts must be taken in conjunction with 
many surrounding circumstances, for without such considera- 
tion many appear to be contradictory and irreconcilable. For 
instance Mr. Meade-King having charge of Manchester 
proper, reports the result of a recent inquiry as to the 
educational proficiency of children of 13 presenting them- 
selves for full time employment in the textile factories in 
that city :— 

‘“‘ With the assistance of Mr. Hamilton I have collected some 
information from textile factories which will illustrate the result 
of those educational enactments of the Factory Act, 1874, which 
have now been extended by the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, 
to all factories and workshops. I allude to the provisions relating 
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to certificates of proficiency which entitle children of 13 to be 
employed ‘full time.’ 

“During the year 1878 certificates of fitness for ‘full time’ 
employment were granted by the certifying surgeons to 1,691 
children working in 58 textile factories in the Manchester 
district. Of these children 153 produced certificates of having 
passed the fourth standard, the remainder being 14 years of age. 
To those who know, as I know from personal investigation, the 
preference felt by factory children, as a rule, for mill work rather 
than school work, and who have experienced the anxiety of 
parents, produced by various causes, to obtain full-time employ- 
ment for their children at the earliest possible opportunity, it will 
be clear that of these 1,691 children, 158 were all who were 
capable of passing the fourth standard at 13 years of age. 

“ When we consider that these children had their whole school 
lives before them when school boards and school attendance 
committees were first introduced, and when we also consider the 
stimulus and warning which were given to them and their parents 
by the Factory Act, 1874, it must be confessed that the proportion 
of ‘ proficients, nine per cent., is small. Buta reference to your 
reports for the half-year ending 3lst October 1876 will show 
that a similar inquiry which I made at that time, though on a 
somewhat more limited scale, resulted in the discovery that less 
than four per cent. of the children employed in textile factories in 
Manchester had passed the fourth standard at 13 years of age. 

“ Let us hope then that the improvement which I have been able 
to indicate may continue, and that the old adage, ‘One man 
may lead a horse to water, but twenty cannot make him drink,’ 
may not be found applicable to children employed in factories and 
their schools.” 


Two points have to be considered in respect to the 
above statement. One is, that in Manchester the employ- 
ment of half-timers in textile factories has been always 
restricted, because from the nature of the work a large number 
of hands was not required, and the supply of full-timers was 
generally sufficient ; the other point is, that during the past 
year there has been a superabundance of labour in 
Manchester as elsewhere. Mr. Coles says :— 

“ Owing to the depression in the cotton trade, and the number 
of mills consequently closed, the employment of half-time children 
has in many districts, decreased. Moreover, the minders in many 
mule-spinning districts have of late preferred to engage older 
hands, of whom, owing to so many being out of work, an abun- 
dance can now be had. As, however, the cotton trade revives, 
and labour becomes more scarce, half-time children will no 
doubt be again largely employed.” 


T will now turn to places in which half-timers are. 


employed in large numbers, and where the desire to become 
full-timers is quite as eager as in Manchester. 


=~ 
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In Accrington, Mr. Coles informs me that at one of the 
schools attended by half-timers, 80 per cent. of factory half- 
timers who were being educated there had passed the 
4th Standard at 13 years of age; at another school the 
per-centage was 75, and that at a factory at Bolton 26 
children had passed the 4th Standard during the half-year 
ended 31st December 1877, and 50 during the half-year 
ended 30th June 1879. | 

Mr. Coles says he was not prepared for the above results. 
I quote his words, as he has had long and varied experience of 
the textile districts of Lancashire :— 


“ When first Standard IV. was fixed on asthe qualification for a 
child being employed full time at 13 years of age, under Section 
12 of the Factory Act of 1874, I must confess that I thought it 
rather too high a standard to come into force all at once, and I 
was afraid it might have a prejudicial effect on the employment 
of factory children. In this, it now appears, I was wrong. The 
children, knowing what was before them, have gradually worked 
themselves up to it, anda large percentage of factory children 
are now alle to pass the required standard at 18 years of age.” 


Taking the town of Stockport as one of those in which 

the half-time system has been nurtured, Mr. Bignold has 
called to my notice the excellence of the results of the 
enforcement of the standard as a qualification for labour. 
He says :— 
“TJ am desirous of calling your attention to the remarkable 
results produced by the acceptance of a 4th Standard pass asa 
- qualification for full-time labour at 138, as shown by the valuable 
statistics just published by the Stockport School Board. In 
1874 there were 2,524 factory and workshop half-timers in the 
borough, of whom 2,248 were in the third and lower standards, 
and only 276 in the fourth and higher standards. At the begin- 
ning of this year out of 2,256 half-timers, 1,060 were in the 
fourth and higher standards, and 1,196 in the third and lower 
standards. This almost magical change is, in the opinion of the 
School Board officials, likely to be still further developed, and is 
no doubt owing to the stimulus supplied by the full-time labour 
qualification first introduced by the Factory Act of 1874.” 

In the textile districts of Halifax and Huddersfield the 
half-time system has long flourished and produced the best — 
results, and Mr. Cullen reports that they still retain their 
character :— 

‘‘With respect to education, I have to report more than fair 
progress, at all events as regards school accommodation and 
regular attendance. As regards the actual instruction afforded, 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools are far more competent to 
express an opinion. : 
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“Tn the last six years, the number of schools under inspection, 
and the number of children attending, has more than doubled 
in the sub-division under my charge, and, as I am glad to say, 
there is no prejudice against the reception of children employed 
in factories, the half-time system is attended with results 
which are quite worth the attention of those who disparage it 
after an incomplete and unfair trial. It is a matter of no surprise 
to meet with half-timers who have passed the fourth standard 
at twelve or even eleven years of age. A strange contrast to 
other districts in which I have found children of thirteen unable 
to say their alphabet after (so-called) half-time schooling from 
their eighth year. 

‘We have an active and energetic School Board in both 
Halifax and Huddersfield, and in the villages, &c., round about 
the Attendance Committees are doing valuable work in sweeping 
all and sundry into the net. It is but fair to mention, however, 
that the ground was more than ploughed before the School Boards 
commenced their labours, aided by the great powers of com- 
pulsion confided to their use. 

“For years there have been excellent schools—Church of 
England, National, British, Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic—in 
all of which factory children have been freely received ; to say 
nothing of those supported by manufacturers for the sole use 
and advantage of their young hands—schools of as good fabric, 
and affording as excellent education, as any instituted by the 
Boards. 

“ Further, there is certainly an aptitude for learning. in the 
district. A stranger might fairly note many a blunt answer, but 
very seldom a stupid one, to his questions. The incumbent of 
a country parish close by told me that he could fairly state 
that all the present generation, say all between childhood and 
five-and-twenty years of age, could read and write, a fact that 
T could not help noting as remarkable, especially considering 
that a very large proportion of his flock were miners.” 


Mr. Oswald reports the progress in Nottingham as 
vood. 


“The number of half-timers has somewhat increased, owing to 
the fourth standard being made compulsory at 13 years of age, 
and I have now 1,500 working in factories in the borough of 
Nottingham, and about 400 in other parts of my district. ‘The 
number of workshop children varies greatly, but my last estimate 
was about 1,000 in Nottingham. 

‘The Nottingham School Board has done an excellent work, 
and when the buildings in course of erection are opened, the 
town will be as well supplied with accommodation as any in the 
kingdom.” 


As a proof of the work done in Nottingham, Mr. Oswald, 
through the kindness of Mr. Parker, the Clerk to the School 
Board, informs me that the increase in average attendance 


: 
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between January 1872 and October 1877 was 86 per cent., 
and that the average attendance in June last was 19,508, 
of whom 3,527 were half-timers of all classes. 

Mr. Oswald also calls attention to an evil which is flagrant 
in all our large towns, and which sooner or later will force 
itself into the front rank of evils to be restrained. 


“ While on this subject I should like to draw your attention to 
a class of children who require protection as much or more than 
brickyard or other children: those who are nightly engaged in 
most of our large towns in selling evening papers, &c. 

‘‘ These are mostly children of the most tender ages, between 
6 and 10 years, both boys and girls, who are kept out selling 
papers till a very late hour every night. I have seen and con- 
versed with little ones between 10 and 11 o’clock at night, and 
when [ told them to ‘go home’ they cried, and said that their 
parents would ‘ beat them if the papers were not sold.’ 

“This life in the streets will lead to evils of a serious nature 
in the future, and nullify the work of education. 

“YT would suggest that no child under ten years of age be 
allowed to sell in the streets after 6 p.m.” 


Mr. Cramp, referring to the Staffordshire Potteries more 
especially, considers the district to contrast unfavourably 
with his former textile district :—— 


“The raising of the age of half-timers from 13 to 14, unless 
they have passed the IV. or a higher standard at school, has 
not worked so smoothly in the Potteries as it did (after the 
passing of the Act of 1874) in the textile districts. I have not 
been able to obtain the percentage of children disqualified for 
work at 18, and obliged to remain on half-time until 14, but it 
is certainly very much larger than in my late district (Bolton and 
Blackburn), and many parents have complained to me of the 
hardship. Of course, in time, this will work its own cure, as it 
will rouse parents to increased interest in their children’s 
education and regular attendance at school, seeing that between 
the ages of 13 and 14 the difference between half-time and full-time 
wages is from 74. to LOZ. 

‘“‘ Considering the educational machinery now at work, it ought 
to be impossible for a child to attain the age of 18 without having 
passed the fourth or a higher standard, except in the cases of 
absolute dunces, and for them the certificate of previous due 
attendance (250 attendances in each of four previous years) should 
be an easy passport to full-time employment. 

“There are in this district about 2,920 children working half- 
time in the potteries, and 580 in the silk mills. There are also 
260 in the cotton mills, 240 in brick and tile works, and 100 in 
various other industries, making a total of 4,100. 

‘* With the exception of those employed in the potters’ work- 
shops, such as plate, dish, and saucer makers, I consider the 
occupations very suitable for children, and not detrimental. to 
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to their health or education. In the painting and decorating 
shops of china and earthenware works, the work itself is an 
education. The eye gets accustomed to beautiful forms, and the 
hand acquires a facile command of the pencil and brush that 
many amateur painters might envy. In the silk mills the work 
is clean and light, and free from dust. The boys employed in the 
North Staffordshire brick and tile works are by no means to be 
pitied, the work being much easier and cleaner than ordinary 
brick making. It is carried on in well warmed and ventilated 
sheds, and with all the aids of modern machinery.” _ 

I am glad to be able to report the extension of the half- 
time system in Ireland, which is due to the greater elasticity - 
which has been given in the Act, 1878, to some of the 
factory regulations. 


Mr. Coles reports to me that :— 


“The alternate day system, as now fixed, has given great 
impetus to the employment of half-time children in and about 
Belfast. Owing to the dinner hour in factories in Ireland being so 
late as compared with that in England, and the school hours being 
fixed from 10 am. to 3 p.m., it was almost impossible in Ireland 
to adopt the half-time system of the old Factory Act of 1844. 
Mr, Cameron tells me that there are now employed in the factories 
of his present district as half-timers, 1,115 boys and 1,940 girls, 
making a total of 3,055, which number would be largely increased 
if good times should arrive.” 


Mr. Cameron himself thus reports :— 


“ 1 am glad to be able to repeat that ever since the adoption of 
the alternate day system of school attendance,—now almost uni- 
versal in my district,—the improvement with regard to education 
among mill children is very noticeable; and numbers qualified 
for full-time employment by passing the standard prescribed have 
increased. ‘The great difficulty experienced by the teachers is the 
fact that the children will not prepare work at home; and itis to be 
regretted that on occasions when a mill goes off work, the children 
employed being discharged, these children do not attend school, 
and thus- lose ground rapidly. On the whole, however, I con- 
sider that the state of education among children under the Act 
in this district may be pronounced as being satisfactory.” 

I have brought before you the more prominent subjects 
which have attracted our notice during the past year, but 
before I close this report I desire to offer some observations 
upon two questions touching the administration of the 
Factory and Workshop Regulations which have been mooted, 
and have been the subject of public discussion on several 
occasions, 

They are, the appointment of practical working men as 


inspectors, and the appointment of a certain proportion of 
female inspectors. ? 
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The appointment of the inspectors is a duty which imposes 
responsibility upon the Secretary of State, under whose 
instructions they act. An inspector upon his appoint- 
ment is invested with very considerable authority; upon 
being posted to a district he acts in a great variety of 
circumstances upon his own judgment and discretion ; and 
very much of the successful administration of the Act, its 
acceptance by the employers, and the respect due to it by 
the operatives, depends upon his thorough independence, 
his strict impartiality, his patience, his unvarying good 
temper, and his savoir-faire in dealing with elements of a 
very discordant nature. 

An inspector who may not possess the above qualifications 
would be, in so far as he is deficient of any of them, not 
a thoroughly efficient public servant. 

An examination of a somewhat severe character is insti- 
tuted as a test that the candidate is of sufficient intelligence 
and knowledge to give a guarantee of his general aptitude 
for performing the duties of the office, but the chief test of 
fitness, after all, is the selection of the candidates to be sent 
up for examination, and I think it of great importance that 
a selection should be made of persons ascertained prima facie 
to be eligible and desirable candidates to be subsequently 
justified by the formal examination. 

The question of the appointment of practical working 
men has been discussed, and has been advocated by the 
working men themselves. It is for this reason that I bring 
the matter before you. They are deeply interested im the 
thorough and universal observance of the Factory Regulations; 
they have advanced their opinions with earnestness, yet with 
moderation; and having discussed the point with them, I 
desire to treat with the respect which is due to them a 
subject in which I am bound to differ from their views. 

The principal grounds upon which they have advocated 
the selection of working men is, that “in a great many 
“ cases the inspectors have no practical knowledge of the 
« duties appertaining to the office,” that on the other hand 
working men are practically acquainted with the manner in 
which the law is evaded, and know the employers who 
practice evasion ; they understand the habits of the operatives, 
and the circumstances which would indicate overwork in 
various occupations ; and that they are in the way of hearing 
of evasions at their meetings and associations from men of 
their own class who hesitate to make a communication to an 
inspector who is possibly an entire stranger to them, not 
knowing to whom such communication may afterwards be 
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imparted, or in what manner it may become known to their 
serious injury. They think from the above reasons they are 
better calculated to find out irregularities than the inspector 
appointed under the present system. 

As the matter stands at the present time the examination 
Would be a bar to the selection of a working man; but if it 
were found to be necessary for the Department to have the 
services of some working men, doubtless an arrangement 
might be arrived at which would overcome that difficulty. 
It is well known that some most distinquished officers in the 
army have risen from the ranks, and I can assure the working 
men I should be very glad if I could see my way to apenins 
a career for some of them in the Department. 

Some years ago I felt that there was a weakness in our 
administration in that a candidate who up to the time of his 
appointment, was entirely ignorant of his duties and of the 
law was sent to a colleague for a few weeks, and was then 
placed over a district but very slightly prepared for the 
important work before him; and the Secretary of State 
approved of the system now in operation whereby an 
inspector is not placed in the charge of a district until he 
has become thoroughly acquainted with the nature of his 
duties, and the manner in which they should be discharged, 
so that some part of the objection, which I think had at one 
time some foundation, ought not now to exist 

With respect to the hesitation felt by some, to making a 
complaint openly, for fear of exposure, I am quite aware of 
the injury that might result from the author of a complaint 
being known, and in no case is the name of the writer 
communicated to anyone, nor does any such letter leave my 
possession, and with respect to complaints sent anonymously, 
of which very many are received, and which are always 
investigated, and are rarely sent, I believe, without there is 
something or other underlying them, they also do not leave 
my possession ; so that every care is taken to prevent any 
one suffering from a perfectly justifiable act in aSRISANE to. 
enforce the full observance of the law. 

There is however one obstacle to the appointment of a 
working man to be an inspector which I see no means of — 
overcoming. 

An inspector must be independent ne masters and men. 
The working men would fear that the appoimtment of a 
manufacturer to be an inspector would deprive them of an im- 
partial administration, that he would have class influences and 
prejudices which it would be most difficult for him to banish ; 
and, indeed, they regard the inspectors as now representing 
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the same class in society as that to which manufacturers 
belong, and as having a leaning rather to their own class 
than to that of the operatives. 

So, the appointment of one who was a working man, 
having to exercise the powers of inspection and examina- 
tion would be viewed by manufacturers with no less 


jealousy. It will be evident to anyone who compares the 


power of the inspectors as enacted in the various clauses of 
the repealed Acts of 1833 and 1844 with the clauses of the 
Act of 1878, that very great precautions have been taken to 
limit the power of entry into a factory or workshop to as 
few persons as possible, and even to restrain the entry of 
the inspector in cases in which it was unrestricted by the 
previous Factory Acts. 

If we look to the Public Health Act, 1875, and to the 
sanitary clauses of the Factory Act, 1878, we shall see how 
guarded is the entry into a factory of anyone put an 
Inspector of Factories. By reference to section 91 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, it will be seen that in defining 
the word “ nuisance””—paragraph 6—in regard to anything 
done in a factory, workshop, or workplace, which it is the 
duty of the Sanitary or Nuisance Inspector to require to 
be abated, exception is made to places “which are 
** under the operation of any general Act for the regulation 
“ of factories or workshops,” and which places such local 
officer has therefore no power to enter. The sanitary 
condition is left to the supervision of H.M. Inspectors 
of Factories, whose authority has been much enlarged 
by the Factory Act, 1878, which nevertheless in defining 
the duties of the Inspectors in this matter autho- 
rizes them, when necessary, to take with them into a 
factory or workshop a Medical officer of Health, Inspector — 
of Nuisances, or other officer of the Sanitary Authority, 
a power which it has not yet been necessary for them to 
exercise. 

In the Elementary Education Act, 1876, there will be 
found a similar tendency to confine the exercise of any 
authority in a factory or workshop to H.M. Inspectors of 
Factories in the enactment that it shall be the duty of the 
Inspectors of Factories, and not of the Local Authority, to 
enforce upon employers the observance of the provisions of 
the Act in respect to children employed in factories and 
workshops, and an analogous clause will be found in the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1878. | 

The proposal that some cf the inspectors should be of 
the female sex has not been advocated as strongly as the 
appointment of working men as inspectors. 

G 
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On this point it is argued that the office ought not to 
be confined to men; that wherever an office is such as can 
be performed by women it should be open to them; and 
that in respect to occupations in which girls and women 
are engaged, female inspectors are more likely to gain their 
confidence than men; and that im some details inquiries 
would be more appropriately made by women than by men. 

I will accept, without discussion, the first axiom that if 
women are competent, an office should not be closed to 
them; but I doubt very much whether the office of Factory 
Inspector is one suitable for women. 

It would be impossible for women to perform the duties re- 
quired of an Inspector in a very large number of works, in fact 
the only places which it has been proposed they should visit are 
the factories and workshops in which the labour of women 
and girls largely predominates, or where labour is carried of 
in the home of the working man, which becomes from than 
circumstance a factory or a workshop. 

In my report for the year ended 31st October 1878 I 
gave some outline sketches of a day’s work of an inspector in 
several districts. A perusal of these would force a convic- 
tion that it was the work fora man and not for a woman, 
and that the general and multifarious duties of an 
Inspector of Factories would really be incompatible with 
the gentle and home-loving character of a woman. 

Whatever force there might be in the appropriateness of 
women inspecting factories in which women are chiefly 
employed, I cannot conceive that female inspectors could be 
advantageously occupied to administer the Factory Regulations 
in a power-loom weaving shed, for instance, or other like 
manufactory, in which four fifths probably of the opera- 
tives are females, and even if it were admitted that female 
_ inspectors might equally well with men enter such a weaving 
shed, and should everything be well regulated, ascertain 
whether the full periods were given for meals, that the boys 
and girls were duly certified as full-timers or half-timers, 
and that the half-timers were regular in their attendance at 
school, Iam of opinion that for other and most harassing 
duties of an inspector they are not adapted I refer to the 
visiting the weaving shed on dark wet days at 5.50 a.m., or 
at 5.30 p.m., making their way past the watchman at the 
gate, rushing into the shed before their presence was known, 
hampered by the sullen and passive resistance of tacklers 
and overlookers, and taking down the evidence of women at 
work, in spite of all this, before a general stampede takes 
place and the engine is stopped. To do this requires activity 
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and acumen,and the stern authority of a man to enforce | 
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obédience to his interrogatories. It is not an agreeable duty 
for a man, but I cannot conceive that such functions would 
commend themselves to a woman, or that she could success- 
fully discharge them. 

But turning to places in which no power and no machinery 
is used, there are nevertheless very few in which women 
and girls only are employed. In some occupations women 
are found to act as overlookers and superintendents, but I 
know of but few places where those offices are not held by 
men, or where there are not male managers, except perhaps 
among milliners, dressmakers, and modistes. I quite admit 
that a female inspector could equally well with a man visit 
a modiste’s workroom in the daytime, and ask any questions 
that might be desirable; but I question the success of a 
female inspector in visiting such a workroom at 10.30 p.m., 
insisting, in spite of the angry and impetuous interruptions 
of the modiste, in obtaining the names of the young persons — 


found to be working, and after extracting some evidence, © \ 


appearing in the course of a week or so at a Metropolitan — 
Police Court, conducting her case, and having to submit © 
herself in the witness box to the cross-examination of an 
astute attorney. 3 

Very many occupations carried on in dwelling-houses by 
families, or by the female or younger branches of them, 
which were workshops under previous Acts of Parliament, 
have been eliminated from the category of “workshops” by 
the Act of 1878, and consequently the duties of the ispec- 
tors have been diminished by the lessened area of their 
inspection in this direction, and thus numerous places in 
which it may be argued the presence of a woman would be 
more appropriate than a man, viz., the dwelling room and 
workroom of the family, are no longer subject to our 
inspection. 

It has been urged that where women are employed some 
enquiries could be more appropriately made by women, I 
believe allusion is here made to the sanitary condition of 
workshops. 

We have made nnmerous investigations into these matters— 
complaints of deficiences are constantly being made to us— 
but our investigation consists of a personal inspection of the 
locality, and an examination of the managers and employers, 
and it is seldom necessary to put a single question to a 
female. I consider, therefore, that inquiries into this matter 
are more properly made by a man than if the examination 
I have described were made by a female inspector. But 
inquiries of this nature appear to be invariably made by 
men. The sanitary condition of dwelling-houses, and 
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especially those of the working classes, is superintended by 
Sanitary and Nuisance Inspectors, excellent men of their 
class, but who are not calculated to conduct inquiries of 
this nature with the same reserve and delicacy as H.M. 
Inspectors of Factories. 

Nuisance Inspectors necessarily make their inspections on 
these matters in the daytime when the husband is at work 
away from home, and when their inquiries are made of the 
wife, or daughter, or sister, or whoever may be in the house. 
We investigate the condition of workshops where the female 
members of a tamily work, but we do so without the ne- 
cessity of putting questions to females or involving them in 
any way in the inquiry, our action being confined to the 
males in the establishment, whom it is indispensably necessary 
to examine, and through whom alone it is possible to obtain 
improvements. 


So long as the duties of Inspectors of Factories are con- | 


ducted upon their present lines, I do not see how the services 
of practical working men or of ladies could be made 
available to render the administration of the law more 
effective. I think the advocates of each proposition have 
hardly realized what the duties actually are. Possibly, as 
I have said, some details here and there might be superin- 
tended by a female inspector, but looking at what is required 
at the hands of an inspector, the improbability of a lady 
performing them all, and the consequent necessity of the 
ground she had gone over being again traversed by a man 
for the furtherance of objects which are beyond her functions, 
I fail to see the advantages likely to arise from her 
ministrations in a factory or a workshop, so opposite to the 


sphere of her good work in the hospital, the school, or the - 


home. 

IT am desirous of bearing my warm testimony to the 
excellence of the services of the staff, whose duties, though 
they may be deemed to have been apparently light during 
the year, from the depression of trade, have nevertheless 
been exceptionally arduous in the never-ceasing explanations 
required in the bringing into operation the provisions of 
the Factory Act, 1878, which took effect on the 1st January 
1879. 

I have, &c., 
ALEXR. REDGRAVE, 
H.M. Chief Inspector 
The Right Honourable Factories and Workshops. 
R. A. Cross, M.P., 
Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 
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Appenpvix No, II. 


In the twelve months ended 31st October 1879. 


TasiE No. l.—Fatal Accidents and Accidents arising 
Srom Machinery. 























= = , 
Adults, | CONS | Children. Total. 
Nature of Injury. Satie a 
| 
M. |B.) MM | F.| M. | B. | M. | BS Mee: 
_ * = i | eg r 
Causing death - - =| 225) coo) 10) <7 | 2) 287-19 13806 
Amputation ofrighthandorarm; 17) -| 18] 2) 1/ —| 86 2] 38 
Amputation of left hand or arm 6le Te iOc) ae eee Ieee og 
Amputation of part of right hand | 162} 41/103 | 58 18 | 4 | 283103 | 386 
Amputation of part of left hand | 124) 29) 89 | 36 9 | 11 | 222) 76 | 298 
Amputation of any part of leg ia) ali alo) a oe pee 
orfoot.-- - = =e 

oe erode or Vones C1) 165) 1¢) 8t | 18,49 |).4'| seo] | gag 

: Ee = | H 
Fracture of hand or foot - | 110) 29) 41 | 27) 12 | 10°} 163) 66°) 229 
Injuries to head and face - | 349] 62) 74 | 28 11 | 9 | 484) 99 | 588 


Lacerations, contusions, and 
other injuriesnot enumerated > /1549/318/853 |279129 | 65 |2531662 |3193 
above - - - 


ee mee | a eee | eee | ee ere | ne pmeerrere | me cece | ee amen 


Total - |2720/510)1335|454 209 |105 |4264 1069/5833 
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